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Fresh words from Mr. Moody are always sure of 
an interest to our readers, and deservedly so. There 
is point and pith in what he has just said about 
prayers and prayer-meetings, as reported on another 
page. There*are practical hints there, for varied 
application. 


Nazareth and Capernaum were the two homes of 
Jesus. To pass from one of those places to the other, 
carries the traveler in the footsteps of our Lord. 
Professor William Arnold Stevens takes our readers 
over that route with him, and he makes the journey 
teem with lessons by the way. Meantime, Dr. Za- 
briskie sketches in Bible colors the personal charac- 
teristics of Paul, about whom our Sunday-school lessons 


centre just now. 


It is often the case that more depends upon the 
workman than upon the material which he has to 
work with. A skillful workman will carve a shape 
of beauty out of hard stone mhore easily than a bun- 
gler will mould the same figure in clay. Given a piece 
of iron, it all depends on whose hand works upon it, 
whether it will become a shapely tool or a shapeless 
bit of rubbish. Christian teachers rarely have the 
choice of the material upon which they are to work ; 
and the worse that material is, the more necessary 
is that work. Paul did not advise Timothy to pick 
out the men whom it would be most pleasant to teach, 


but he did say to him: “ Take heed to thyself and to 
thy teaching.” And Paul’s advice may be recom- 
mended to those teachers who lay the blame of their 
ill-success upon the material with which they work, 
without inquiring how much the workman is to blame. 
“Take heed to thyself”—to your spirit and to your 
teaching ; for there, perhaps, is where all the trou- 
ble lies. 


For what do Christians go to church? Is it chiefly 
in order that they may give or receive, through the 
services and their own part inthem? These questions 
would be answered very differently by different per- 
sons. Some go, out of a glad and grateful heart, to 
show and to express their gratitude to God, and to 
bear a part in his public worship. Others go, in order 
to gain some personal advantage through what they 
see and hear and feel while there. The one sort are 
pretty sure to accomplish what they go for. They 
swell the service of prayer and praise, and by their 
countenance and evident appreciativeness they cheer 
the heart of the preacher, and give added force to his 
preaching. The other sort often find their church- 
going a failure. The singing is not what they hoped 
for; the prayers fail to meet their wants; the Bible 
selections are poorly timed to their requirements ; 
and as to the sermon, “it does not feed” their souls. 
It is a great pity that there are comparatively 
so few of the first class of Christian worshipers, 
and that there are so many of the second class. And 
it is a noteworthy fact, that those who go to church 
to do what they can to make the church service a 
success, grow steadily in character and in intellectual 
power ; while those who go there with a chief desire 
to be the personal gainers by their going, shrink and 
dwindle in their personality. The poorest specimens 
of church-goers are those who are constantly com- 
plaining that the preaching “does not feed” them. 
Hearers of that sort are like Pharaoh’s lean kine; 
the more they swallow the leaner they look. In this 
sphere, as well as in every other, the words of our 
Lord Jesus are true, that “it is more blessed to give 


| than to receive.” 


Resignation and contentment are not always Chris- 
tian virtues. Sometimes they are merely religious 
names for apathy and laziness. In one of Sir Austen 
Layard’s books, that enterprising explorer prints a 
translation of a letter which he received from a Turk- 
ish Qadee in an Eastern city, in response to a request 
for information. This letter so well illustrates this 
spirit of spurious contentment that.a portion of it may 
be quoted. “ My illustrious Friend,” it begins, “ and 
Joy of my Liver! The thimg you ask of me is both 
difficult and useless. Although I have passed all my 
days in this place, I have neither counted the houses 
nor have I inquired into the number of the inhabi- 
tants; and as to what one person loads on his mules 
and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, 
that is no business of mine. 
previous history of this city, God only knows the 
amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may 
have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. 
It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. 
soul! O my lamb! seek not after the things which 
concern thee not! . . . Listen,O my son! There is 
no wisdom equal unto the belief in God! He created 





the world, and shall we liken ourselves unto him in 





seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? 
Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth around that 
star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh 
in so many yéars? Let it go! He from whose hand 
it came, will guide and direct it.” We smile at the 
religious varnish of pious word and phrase which is 
spread over this indolent acceptance of things as they 
are; but, after all, it is only a slightly exaggerated 
picture of much that passes for Christian resignation 
among ourselves. When what we deem Christian 
contentment prevents our taking up the duty that 
lies next before us, there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that Christian contentment is in this case another 
name for Christian laziness. And before we deter- 
mine to trust God for a particular thing, without 
doing, ourselves, aught towards bringing that thing 
about, it is well for us to ask whether God wants us, 
in this particular case, to trust him in that way; or 
whether he does not want us to show our trust by 
vigorously attacking the obstacles which stand in our 
path and hinder our onward progress. However that 
question may be decided in any particular case, we 
may take it for granted that Christian contentment 
never interferes with Christian work, when Chris- 
tian work is a duty. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE. 


An intellectual life is not necessarily a Christian 
life ; nor is a life pre-eminently Christian, of necessity, 
also pre-eminently intellectual. Indeed, it is often 
asserted that a Christian life and a truly intellectual 
life are incompatible. This sweeping assertion 
receives its chief encouragement from those who are 
hostile to religion ; though the mistaken judgment of 
some who have the progress of Christ’s kingdom at 
heart, has caused them to number themselves among 
its supporters. 

But whether this divorce between the intellectual 
life and the religious life be proclaimed by the friends 
or by the foes of Christianity matters little, in view of 
the supreme fact that every such attempt to divide 
| the essential parts of human nature against themselves 
is a putting asunder of what God has joined together. 
Among the many currents which make up the life- 
course of every responsible human being, blend the 
two streams of a shallow or of a deep intellectual life, 
and of a good or of an evil spiritual life. He who 
thinks, worships also, or refuses to worship; and his 
thinking needs no more to interfere with his worship, 
than his worship with his thinking. 

At the same time there are certain surface indica- 
tions which seem, in the eyes of some, to justify this 
sunderance of the intellectual and of the spiritual life. 





But, above all, as to the | 


| 
O my | 


As a matter of fact, our common, every-day life seems 
to abound in instances where the intellectual and the 
religious are completelysundered without detriment 
to either. Few think of asking whether the clerk 
who foots up the long columns in the ledger is a 
Calvinist, an Arminian, or a Socinian, a Christian, or 
| an atheist; for, however important the question of the 
clerk’s religious life may be, it does not necessarily 
affect his speed or his correctness in doing a sum in 
addition. Nor, on the other hand, if we see a man 
zealous in good works, do we test his sincerity or the 
depth of his religious convictions by his knowledge of 
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the bimomial theorem or his expertness in handling 
the formulas of the higher mathematics. The clerk 
may accept any dogma of any church in Christen- 
dom, may be personally a follower or a denier of 
Christ, without permitting either fact to affect his 
efficiency as an arithmetician. On the other hand, 
the warm Christian love, the unwearied well-doing, 
and the ceaseless desire for the salvation of souls, 
which mark the earnest believer, are no guarantee 
that he can perform correctly the simplest process of 
addition. , 
The world accepts this principle and acts upon it. 
of attempting to see whether a deeper unity 
does not underlie this apparent diversity, men gladly 
avail themselves of the excuse to sunder altogether 
the intellectual and the spiritual. We must be intel- 
lectual, they say, and therefore we cannot be reli- 
gious. In the hurry and competition of modern life, 
sharp faculties, intense thinking-power, and the abil- 
ity to make immediately available the whole of one’s 
native or acquired strength, count for more, from a 
worldly point of view, than those less dazzling quali- 
ties which make their possessor a good Christian. 

There is, probably, not a single school or college 
in this country, where some instance of disproportion- 
ate education, arising from an unduly high estimate 
of one set of human faculties, and an unduly low 
estimate of another set, may not be found. Almost 
every educated man can point to instances among his 
companions at school or college of men who have 
been educated to the highest possible pitch intellectu- 
ally, but whose moral and spiritual development has 
never been fostered. In such cases, the moral and 
the spiritual have ruthlessly been sacrificed to the 
supposed demands of the intellectual, and the man is 
practically a polished pagan. A vigorous intellectual 
life is a reward worth striving for ; but not, if, in the 
strife, we cast away things more valuable even than 
that. In this regard, we may narrow down the ques- 
tion of our Lord, and ask, What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole intellectual universe, and lose 
that which is his truest life? 

It is from the representatives of this highly cultured 
paganism—and chiefly from their half-educated fol- 
lowers—that the assertion most frequently comes, that 
the religious life is incompatible with a truly intel- 
lectual life. But judged even on the lowest utilitarian 
grounds, it is by no means evident that those 
who make this claim have gained sufficiently from 
their excision of the religious element in their own 
lives to justify us in following their example. So 
far from gaining, they have been weakened ; the life 
which they now live is narrower, not broader ; shal- 
lower, not deeper. There is nothing in the intel- 
lectual life which they lead which should induce us 
to follow their example. Before we sacrifice the reli- 
gious part of our nature to the intellectual, we wish 
to be sure that the sacrifice is actually demanded, and 
that the intellectual itself will not lose by the loss of 
the religious. 

It is just at this point that a clear and positive 
denial can be given to the assertions of the enemies 
of religion. To take the question in its most utilita- 
rian aspect, no man is securely moral unless he is 
securely religious, and no man is securely intellectual 
unless he is securely moral. This truth is taught by 


for them. It is a black record, and one that cannot 
be washed away by tears. 

But beyond all this, it can be truly claimed that 
the intellectual life cannot reach its highest point of 
development, save as it is conjoined with a deep and 
true religious life. There are parasitical growths upon 
the intellectual life as well as upon other forms of 
life. Pride and a morbid self-consciousness are, per- 
haps, the most noticeable faults of the intellectual 
life; and, when unchecked, both of these parasites 
prey upon the intellect and suck its life from it. 
There is no corrective for these faults like the con- 
stant presence of Christianity in the intellectual life. 
He who morning and evening, and always, acknowl- 
edges that all that he has and is, is the gift of the 
supreme Giver, is not likely to boast much to himself 
of the great Babylon which he has built. There is 
nothing like Christianity for taking the selfishness 
out of the intellectual life, and for purifying it from 
those defilements which it picks up from its contact 
with worldly things. Unless it is directed and con- 
trolled by religious principle, the intellectual faculty 
contributes no more to man’s chief good than does 
the digestive faculty. The thing which gives mean- 
ing and value to life, is the soul’s recognition of its 
relationship to God, and its glad performance of the 
duties involved in that relationship. Where that 
relationship is denied, where the very thought of God 
is trampled as it were under foot, no wealth of nat- 
ural gifts, no exercise of acquired talents, no dazzling 
display of the things of the intellect, will save the life 
from being an utter and disastrous failure. And the 
intellectual life itself shares in this collapse of the 
nobler part of the man ; instead of being a steady, 
deep, onward current, it becomes a troubled sea, 
casting up mire and dirt; it becomes its own tormen- 
tor; it is continually starting questions which it can- 
not solve; it has no centre in the universe ; the more 
intelligent it is, the more is it conscious of its own 
misery. 

In the sublime view of life which Christianity 
opens up, in the centre which it gives to all thought, 
provision is made for the deepest and purest intel- 
lectual life. Will a man be a worse astronomer 
because he is at peace with God, and sees in the 
ordered motions of the heavenly bodies, the workings 
of his Father’s hand? Will a man be a less acute 
philosopher because he discerns the hand of God in 
history, and perceives far off the goal to which all 
history moves? Will the biologist be less scientific 
because he believes that the palpitating life, whose 
processes he watches, is the immediate gift of very 
God, rather than the festering product of the sun’s 
heat upon some fetid pool? Will the historian 
search the past with less eager intelligence because 
the Bible has set him to dig beneath the sands of 
Egypt and in the plains of Babylonia for the buried 
records of half-forgotten dynasties? Take from the 
world’s intellectual life all that is connected with the 
Bible and with God Incarnate, and what is left will 
not be worth preserving. 

Hold fast to this great privilege of so shaping your 
intellectual life that it may also be a Christian life. 
Let go no legitimate opportunity to read the best 
books, and to think the best thoughts ; but let all this 
be done in the spirit and in the: name of Christ. 





all history. Every basis of morality, except the 
religious basis, is a foundation of sand; and the 
world’s shores are strewed with the wrecks of those 
who once sailed on the broad current of a vigorous 
intellectual life, but who made irretrievable shipwreck 
of their best, because they lacked religion and moral- 
ity. The intellectual can no more supply the place 
of the religious in life than the ship’s mast can sup- 
ply the place of the trembling needle which turns 
ever, by some mysterious impulse, to the pole. It is 
not needful to blacken these pages with the sad stories 
of genius ending in ruin, of noble intellects enslaved 
and consumed by vice, of gallant ships that have 
gone to pieces on hidden rocks, because they had no 
compass on board. History is full enough of instances; 


he who would find them will not have to search long | you have cared, will flow as a river, in the deep and 


Guard for your children, and for those whom God has 
placed in your care, the same high privilege which 
| you would preserve for yourself. In your anxiety 
| for their intellectual education, do not forget that 
their Christian education is far more important; and 
that their intellectual education is safe and complete 
| only as it is secured and completed on the firm basis 
By so doing you will 
|save yourself and them from many a doubt, from 
| many a pang, from many a perilous blunder. When 
| those who do not share this lofty privilege find that 
| increase of knowledge brings increase of pain, and 
| that each new influx of intelligence but deepens their 
misery in a universe in which they can see no God, 
your peace and the peace of the loved ones for whom 


of a reverent religious life. 


quiet currents of a divinely given and harmonious 
increase of knowledge which is also an increase of 
grace. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


How a young man is best to train himself or to be 
trained for efficient Christian service, is a point upon 
which there are sure to be widely different opinions; for 
there are very different needs with different young men. 
Recently we gave in these columns a letter from a young 
theological student, in commendation of Park College 
in Missouri, (where he graduated,) as a good school for 
one who would work his way along to an education. 
And now a Presbyterian clergyman in Illinois, whose 
son was a student at that college, writes to us that he 
would not counsel a young man to go there, in view of 
its location and its management, Nor is this the only 
case where diametrically opposite opinions of a pro- 
posed plan, or method, of training are held by persons 
equally intelligent and equally worthy of confidence. 
In such a matter we do not take it upon ourselves to 
decide between the conflicting opinions. Several ques- 
tions have been asked concerning some method of train- 
ing Sunday-school superintendents for their work, and 
now & Massachusetts reader sends the programme of 
“The School for Christian Workers” just begun in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and he asks: 

Will not this answer the question asked by your Minnesota 
reader who made inquiry for the best method of training super- 
intendents?”’ 

The Springfield school has the countenance of Mr. 
Moody, of Dr. John H. Vincent, of Professor M. B. Rid- 
dle, of Dr. A. J. Gordon, and of others; and it is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention by those who are seeking aid 
in its direction. Requests for circulars and further 
information can be addressed to the Rev. 8. L. Merrill, 
144 Buckingham Street, Springfield, Massachusetts, 


Unless we bear in mind the difference between the 
excitable and demonstrative Orientals, and the quieter 
and more deliberate Occidentals, we shall fail te appre- 
hend the significance and force of many a Bible inci- 
dent or statement. Orientals throws their whole soul 
into speech and action, on any occasion of personal 
feeling. They will shout louder and longer at a wed- 
ding or a funeral than an English or an American 
crowd would at a burning city; and their ordinary con- 
versation and manners, while loading their camels or 
horses for a journey, would suggest to a staid European 
the idea of the death-struggle in a gladiatorial arena. 
There are gleams of this Oriental excitableness in many 
a Bible passage. Something of the kind has puzzled a 
New York City teacher, who writes inquiringly : 

While talking in the class the other Sunday about Acts 
14: 14 [where Paul and Barnabas rent their clothes in protest 
against the idolatry of the Lystrans], one of my bright boys 
said: “I don’t see how they could afford to tear their clothes.” 
Will you kindly inform us, through your Notes on Open 
Letters, just what the rending was?) There was a good deal of it 
in Bible times, and a man would need to be well to do, or go 
in rags, unless he had an exceptional darner at home. 

When the Orientals go into mourning, they mean 
business. They have no thought of sending to the mil- 
liner and the dressmaker for the latest styles of showy 
grief adornments. They rend their garments, and dis- 
hevel or cut their hair, and throw dust or mud upon 
their heads, and let everybody see that they are really 
too much absorbed in their grief to think of tastefulness 
in the garb of their sorrow. In some parts of Egypt 
to-day, it is the habit of mourners to put on their best 
garments when they stand over a dying loved one, and 
at the hour of that loved one’s death to tear those gar- 
ments and afterwards cast them away, never to be worn 
again. But again, there are those in the East who are 
more prudent in the rending of their garments. They 
simply tear a place in their outer robe, and after a due 
season they mend it neatly; so that it is almost as good 
as ever. 
have made full provision for all these matters, The 
requirement is, that the first rent in the outer garment 
of a mourner should be about a span long, from the hem 
of the robe. As the moumer bends over the body of the 
dead loved one, he is to tear this rent another span. 
Ordinarily this rent is to be at the right-hand side of the 
robe; but in the case of a parent’s death it is to be at 
the left-hand side, and other garments than the outer 
one are also to be torn. After seven days of ordinary 
mourning the rent can be stitched up, or caught up, and 
after thirty days it can be permanently mended ; but in 
the case of a parent’s death, the stitching cannot be done 





until after thirty days, and must never be wholly 





Thus the RaWbinical regulations of the Jews ~ 
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mended, It is true, at the best, that mourning in the 
East is more of an affair than is made of it in our part of 
the world; yet, after all, it is commonly not quite so 
expensive as our “ first-class” mourning. 








HOW THE OAK GREW. 
BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


An acorn from the bough where it had hung 
The breezy summer through, 

And heard the songs the nestling robins sung, 
And felt the dew, 


Trembled when autumn winds blew chill around 
Its erstwhile happy height, 

And, letting go its hold, dropped to the ground 
One frosty night. 


The leaves were heapéd to make a fitting bed, 
And rustled as it fell, 

As if to say, “ Your winter couch is spread, 
And all is well.” ' 


There, under icy rain and drifted snow, 
Through months of cold and storm, 

Though all the winds of heaven might roir ani blow, 
It nestled warm. 


And when spring came with early bird and bee, 
Two little leaves were seen 

In mimie grandeur, like its old-time tree, 
Out-spreading green. 


And so it grew, aspiring evermore 
To reach as fine a height 

As had the tiny acorn known before 
That autumn night. 


Not in a single summer did it gain 
Stature and girth and strength, 

Yet amplitude of bough and sturdy grain 
Were reached at length. 


And then in leafy majesty it stood, 
With front that thunder-stroke 

Could scarce abash—the monarch of the wood, 
A full-grown oak. 





FROM NAZARETH TO CAPERNAUM. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS. 


On two different occasions, at least, it is told us of our 
Lord, that from Nazareth, or its neighborhood, he went 
down to Capernaum. Once, soon after the turning of 
water into wine, at Cana; a second time, when he 
changed his home from Nazareth to the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee. After his townsmen had thrust him forth, 
thenceforward Capernaum became “ his own city.” 

The path of these two brief but significant journeys 
has never been obliterated. It still remains, forming a 
well-defined thread in the historic warp of Christ’s min- 
istry, From century to century it has been a line of 
travel or of march, forming part of a very ancient route 
from the plain of Esdraelon through Nazareth to Damas- 
cus. The gospel story stands out in bolder relief to him 
who has been privileged, with eager eyes and kindled 
emotions, to traverse this ancient path. This et least has 
been the experience of the writer. Can some of his 
observations and impressions be transferred to the 
reader? Take a good map (as the New Testament map 
of Western Palestine, by Trelawney Saunders, 1882), and 
follow the line of the meandering path; I will endeavor 
to explain and sketch its course so that the reader may 
in a degree realize it for himself. 

“ Went down to Capernaum;” yes, our way will be 
downward nearly twenty-three hundred feet. For Neby 
Sa’in, the hill-top by Nazareth, is sixteen hundred and 
two feet above the sea level, which the water’s edge at 
Capernaum is six hundred and eighty-two feet below. 
The road from Jerusalem down to the sea-coast at Jaffa 
descends twenty-five hundred and ninety-three feet; this 
which we are to take makes nearly as great a descent 
within about half the distance. .It is by two great steps: 
first, from the Nazareth hill-tops, past Kefr Kenna, 
down to the plateau of Hattin; then a thousand feet 
down a wild gorge to the plain of Gennesaret. An easy 
day’s journey, only eighteen miles in a right line, made 
much longer, however, by the rugged, winding path 
down the Valley of Pigeons. 

Will the reader, then, accompany the two travelers 
who leave Nazareth May 5, 1883, late of a Saturday 
afternoon? We have been here a week or more, and are 
now to camp for the Sunday at Kefr Kenna, less than 
four miles to the north-east, directly on our way. Start- 
ing from the Virgin’s Spring, we begin at once to climb 
obliquely (keeping Nazareth on our left), the steep 
chalky ridge which walls in the village on the north. In 





a few minutes we are on the crest, and linger for a fare- 
well look at village and meadow embosomed in the 
cluster of hills. A few weeks earlier the hill slopes were 
brilliant with flowers. They are gone now, and the 
ground glares with a painful white under the afternoon 
sun. Still whiter, clinging to the hill-side, are the walls 
and flat roofs of the Nazareth houses, of hewn limestone 
and stucco, Away to the south are the hills of Samaria ; 
against the northern horizon, clearly defined, is the 
gigantic ridge of Hermon, ribbed with snow. 

From this crest our descent begins. After a mile we 
near the top of another, but lower ridge. Beside our 
path, to the left, is Er Reineh, a well-built village with 
a population of about five hundred, half of them Mos- 
lems, the rest Greek Christians. Its water supply is 
from three springs, one, which we pass before reaching 
the village, bearing the name ’Ain KAna. This has led 
Captain Conder to suggest Er Reineh as the probable 
site of Cana of Galilee. More probably the honor 
belongs to Kefr Kenna, for which we have been for some 
minutes on the keen lookout. In order to reach it, how- 
ever, we have still another line of hills to cross, with a 
trend from northwest to southeast. On one of these 
hills, a half-mile to the left of our road, is a village, 
with the two white domes of a Moslem wely or shrine 
gleaming out from among the trees. The village is El 
Meshed; the wely, Neby Yanas, the tomb according to 
an early tradition of the prophet Jonah. Most biblical 
geographers consider it to be the site of Gath-Hepher, 
mentioned in 2 Kings 14: 25 as the prophet’s birth- 
place. In that mountain-village, within three miles of 
Nazareth, a prophet once arose “out of Galilee.” Eight 
centuries before Christ one of the earliest beacons of 
prophecy flamed out on that hill-top. This was the sig- 
nal to which our Lord with warning finger pointed his 
Galilean hearers on two different occasions (see Matt. 
12:39; 16:4). A Galilean to Galileans, what warn- 
ing could have been more impressive than “the sign of 
Jonah the prophet”! 

From this broad ridge we descend into a valley green 
with orchards and planted grain; beyond it, at the foot 
of a long slope, lies Kefr Kenna. In the bed of the val- 
ley, just before reaching the village, we come to the 
spring. It is a copious one, of sweet, refreshing water. 
Let our drinking-jar be held very close to the rocky ori- 
fice; women are washing clothes in the little receiving 
pool below, and there are other evidences that the spring 
is not used exclusively for drinking purposes. 

We camp for the Sabbath at the southern margin of 
the village, on the smooth ground of a threshing-floor. 
The slope looks northward. Groves of fruit-trees fill in 
the foreground of the valley; the hills that we have 
crossed make a high sky-line, and shut off any distant 
prospect. Refreshingly beautiful are these trees, chiefly 
fig, olive, apricot, and pomegranate. The latter is in 
full bloom, each flame-colored corolla set like a gem, 
amid rich, glossy green. The day is sultry, the mercury 
by eleven o’clock reaching ninety-eight degrees Fahren- 
heit. The. travelers, weary with many weeks of almost 
continuous riding, gaze restfully on the picture of vernal 
beauty. Here, or near us, we believe, stood the New 
Testament Cana of Galilee, the home of Nathanael, the 
city where Jesus wrought two memorable miracles, which 
the pen of the beloved disciple has rescued for us from 
oblivion. Ruins that also bear the name Kenna are 
found a half-mile or more to the north west,—a still earlier 
site, it would seem, of the village. The present popula- 
tion is about four hundred, half of them Christian and 
half Moslem. The Latins have a church, in which 
monks from Nazareth come to say mass once a year; 
the Greeks have a rude chapel. But the village in its 
present aspect has little to interest us, save when we 
look into the faces of the men, women, and children 
who gather opposite our tent. Bright, inquisitive eyes, 
mobile features, we see, and occasionally a fine profile. 
Among them, holding a baby, is a young girl with “a 
real picture-face.” A few years hence, and she might 
sit fora Madonna. But clean faces, alas! there are not; 
and as for the souls that look out of those eyes, we 
have been long enough in Palestine to learn in what 
poverty and ignorance and wretchedness they lie impris- 
oned. Saddest of all sights are these faces, and these 
poverty-stricken homes of unrelieved, hopeless toil. He 
who would see Galilee must not shun these homes. 

Was it to such as these that the benediction came eigh- 
teen hundred years ago: “ Blessed are ye poor”? Was it 
to multitudes like these, “diseased,” “distressed,” “ poor,” 
that the gospel of the kingdom was preached? The 
palaces and temples, the wealth and power, of Galilee 
have been swept away; its hovels and its poverty 
remain. “The poor ye have always with you;” the 
centuries have left this lowest stratum of Galilean life 





as it were untouched: I have explored many of these 
wretched homes, and found in them, and the humble 
annals of their occupants, a commentary upon the 
Gospels not less instructive than the hills and lake 
shores of this gospel land. 

In the neighborhood of Kefr Kenna, every rod of 
arable ground is under cultivation, We had looked for 
a camping place large enough for our two tents a little 
farther from the village than the threshing-floor men- 
tioned above, but every level spot was occupied with grain 
or planted fields. The ground under the trees is plowed 
or spaded to promote fruit-bearing. The steeper and 
rockier tracts produce some scrub oak, terebinth, and 
other hardy shrubs; there is also an abundance of net- 
tles and thistles, and everywhere the gray poterium, 
called by the Arabs bellan. 

About sunset, a large flock of goats gathered below 
our tents for the evening milking. A half-dozen women 
came out of the village, and planted themselves and 
their pans here and there among the flock. The milkers 
having thus taken their positions, the milkees are seized 
and tugged to their respective pans by the little urchins 
who have this for their business and fun; little girls 
mostly, who seemed to know each individual goat and 
kid, and to be on the best of terms with them, notwith- 
standing the mauling of hides and tugging of pendent 
black ears requisite to bring some of the animals to the 
required spot and posture. The milking is done from 
behind, and to our eyes, more familiar with the process as 
performed upon a Jersey cow, executed with surprising 
dispatch. 

At five o’clock Monday morning we begin again our 
journey toward Capernaum. The villagers are already 
setting out to the field labor of the day, some of them to 
fields four, five, or six miles off. The morning milking 
was over, and boys were driving the flocks out to the 
hills. Fewer sheep among them, we observe, than on 
the hills of Ephraim and Judea. We file along a narrow 
path between barley-fields, aiming first across the plain 
of Toran. This “plain” is a broad valley stretching 
eastward as far as the hill of Hattin, which is our next 
objective point. Leaving on our left the grove-embow- 
ered village of TorAn, our path bends north of east. In 
the fields the prevailing crop is barley, already well 
headed out, and promising to be ready for harvest in 
two or three weeks. Here and there squares or long 
plats of newly plowed ground a rich, reddish brown. 
These are durrah fields, and the fellahin—‘ farmers” 
my dragoman superciliously called them, with the pride 
of a Syrian city man—were putting in the grain with 
drills. Tin drills we had occasionally seen in use, but 
these were a much ruder sort, made of sticks wrapped 
with leather. Durrah, the reader may need to be told, 
is the kind of maize most used in Syria and Egypt. In 
Upper Egypt and the Soudan, it is the chief article of 
food. In Palestine, we were told, it is common to 
grind durrah and barley, half and half together. Dur- 
rah does not form separate ears on the stalk, like our 
Indian corn, but grows to a head, like the sorghum of 
the sugar-growers; indeed, it is a species of sorghum, 
known to botanists as sorghum vulgare. 

The bridle-path, as we ride farther, is bordered in 
places with low, scraggy bushes, much browsed by goats. 
For the first few hours of the morning, the sky has been 
overcast with low, dark clouds, such as at home would 
threaten a rainy day. Within twenty-four hours, the 
wind has changed from a dry, hot east to the cooler 
west. Thanks to the shade, we see the landscape to 
better advantage. The contrast of newly plowed fields, 
red and brown, alternating with the fresh green acres of 
waving barley, is peculiarly pleasing. The barley-fields 
extend well up the hillsides. The hills that meet the 
eye right and left are not steep, but slope upwards from 
the plain gradually ; scarcely any large trees upon them, 
but many clumps of dwarf trees and shrubs, oak, tere- 
binth, hawthorn, and others of name and foliage less 
familiar to us. How different this upland- plateau of 
blended hill and plain from the bared rocky skeleton of 
Judea! Were it not for the absence of large trees, and 
of the turfy carpet of our northern soils, we might ima- 
gine ourselves to be riding among the hills of central 
Ohio or New York. 

Before nearing the village of Torin, we had crossed 
the caravan route leading from the seacoast to Tiberias 
and the Haur4n, from the earliest times one of the great 
highways of Galilee. That it ever passed through 
Nazareth, as Edersheim seems to take for granted, we 
cannot admit. After crossing this highway, it-is prob- 
able that the direct road to Capernaum kept on nearly 
due northeast, past Jebel Toran, northward of the vil- 
lages Nimrim and Hattin, until it descended into the 
Valley of Pigeons, just north of the latter village. We, 
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however, in order to visit the hill of Hattin, the Mount 
of Beatitudes, turn to the right, southward of the vil- 
lages just named. In less than three hours from Kefr 
Kenna we have reached its southern base, and find that 
it is only a slight climb of from sixty to one hundred 
feet to its level summit. 

Despite tradition and Dean Stanley, we are convinced 
that here is not the scene of the choosing of the twelve 
and the Sermon on the Mount. But this conviction is 
forced upon us later in our journeying, and a discussion 
of the point would divert us from the narrative in hand. 

The hill has a history, however, well told by Robin- 
son. ere was fought, on July 5, 1187, “the great and 
decisive conflict of the Crusades,” that made Saladin 
and his Moslems masters of Palestine. From that day 
to this, the Holy Land has been under Moslem rule. 

The view is an inspiring one, though by no means so 
extended as that from Neby Sa’in or from Tabor. On 
the north are the lofty mountains of Upper Galilee, 
with Safer on one of their loftiest crests; on the east, 
beyond the Lake of Galilee, are the plateaus of Bashan. 
The lower end of the lake is hidden from view by bluffs, 
but turn the eye to the north-east, and there is the broad 
blue water far down among the hills, and, on its hither 
side, the bordering plain of Gennesaret. The Valley of 
Pigeons opens its vast rift in the mountain wall just at 
this point to afford a view of the larger portion of the 
plain. Gennesaret! Once the paradise of Galilee! 
There lies the happy valley almost at our feet. It is 
this sight that hastens our departure from the squared, 
table-like hill-top, with only an hour’s examination of 
its ruined walls and cisterns. It is a downward climb 
of several hundred feet on the steep north face of the hill. 
Hattin, the village, nestles at its foot, on our left; it has 
well-built stone houses, and the gardens and luxuriant 
groves of olive and fruit trees testify to an ample supply 
of water. 

Well down in the plain, now called Merj Hattin 
(Hattin Meadow), a few minutes bring us to the upper 
end of the gorge by which we are to descend into the 
Plain of Gennesaret. It is the Wady Haman (Valley of 
Pigeons), threaded by a little brook that winds and 
falls about a thousand fect in the distance of two or three 
miles. Brook and path intertwine between cliffs and 
fallen rocks ; in the course of an hour one of the party 
counts that we have crossed the brook sixteen times. 
How refreshing sight and sound of water in this torrid 
ravine, under the scorching noonday sun! We con- 
gratulate ourselves, as the day advances, on the kindly 
west wind. Travelers who come so late as the middle 
of May are likely to find the deep-lying basin of the 
lake sultry, if not malarious. We were to have a week 
of soft western and northerly breezes, an occasion of oft- 
repeated thanksgiving as the exploration of the lake 
shores went on. 

The path from Nazareth thus far has led us in sight 
of few villages, not more than seven or eight, counting 
Kefr Kenna, and we shall see but one more (Magdala) 
on our way to Capernaum, As we compare then and 
now, seeking to restore in our thought the Galilee of 
eighteen centuries ago, no contrast is more impressive 
than this sparseness of population. Then a brave, 
thrifty, busy people crowded these hills and valleys. 
Commerce, travel, and war, all the currents of world 
life, were throbbing through its communities. Then 
Galilee was one of the world’s vital centres, heart and 
brain and arm pulsating with life. Now, left stranded 
on the shores of civilization, a land 

“So deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there.” 

Still it must be said that the population is denser than 
many suppose. The reports of the British Survey esti- 
mate thirty-three thousand in a rectangle of three hun- 
dred and sixteen squa:e miles, including Nazareth and 
the region to the north-west. This is more to the syuare 
mile than the population of either Ohio or New York. 

No painter has yet put on canvas the rugged grandeur 
of this gorge. Cliffs over a thousand feet high towering 
into the blue, their walls decorated with nature's min- 
eral tints of gray and brown and ochre, and festooned 
with green. Pigeons and numberless wild birds flying 
in and out among the crevices and the caves, king of 
them all the immense griffin-vulture, with outspread 
wings that have been known to measure three yards from 
tip to tip. 

While still in the deep heart of the gorge, we stop to rest 
and lunch. Close beside the path is a block fallen from the 
cliffs, so huge and tall, that, on the plain above, it would 
be a landmark seen miles away; here it is but a tiny 
fragment of the mighty masses on our right. Most wel- 

come now under the torrid sun, is “the shadow of a 
vreat rock;” for after five hours’ riding and climbing, 


we find ourselves in “a weary land.” Here we sit and 
gaze upward on the famous caves and fastnesses high on 
either side. In an immemorial time, they were the 
strongholds of robbers; so again in the days of Herod 
the Great; afterwards, in the early Christian centuries, 
they were thronged with hermits, as the caves that over- 
look the site of Jericho, and the Syrian Antioch. Many 
of them are now inaccessible, reached by a path that 
only the vulture knoweth. Highest of them all, and 
most elaborately fortified, is the so-called Kul’at Ibn 
M’an, on the southern side of the valley. But not to 
linger, I will only refer the reader to the illustrations 
and descriptions in the first volume of Picturesque 
Palestine, a vividly written sketch from the pen, if I 
mistake not, of Dr. Selah Merrill, our present United 
States Consul in Jerusalem. 

At the mouth of the ravine, we came all at once into 
the Plain of Gennesaret. Here the path becomes two: 
one striking off to the left, and following the inner mar- 
gin of the plain; the other leading straight on to the 
lake shore, a mile distant. The former goes rather 
more directly to our destination, Khan Minieh; but 
what traveler now, or what traveler theu, would not 
press on to the edge of the clear blue lake? As we 
near it, we see to our right, on the hillward slope, a few 
rods only from the shore, the village El-Mejdel, the mod- 
ern representative of the ancient Magdala, the home of 
Mary Magdalene. Only a few huts of mud-masonry, 
inhabited by a handful of sickly peasants, who lazily 
till a few patches of soil, and eke out their subsistence 
by occasional fishing. On several of the mud-plastered 
roofs are reed booths,—sleeping-places not only cooler, 
but safer from serpents and scorpions, than the ground 
floor. A small spring shaded by nubk trees is near the 
shore, to the north of the village, close to a Moslem wely. 
This end of the plain is mostly uncultivated; it lies but 
a few feet above the water, and is rather more level than 
the northern end. A beach two or three yards wide, of 
tiny pebbles and shells, borders it as with a gray ribbon. 
As one goes northward, the gravel becomes coarser, 
and there are fewer shells, until, beyond ’Ain Tabghah 
the basaltic formation begins, and, instead of a beach, 
black boulders line the shore, and form the lake bottom. 

A night in camp here, at the southern end of the 
plain, completes our second day. Next morning, a 
three miles’ ride brings us to the site, as I consider it, of 
Capernaum, The path, winding along the outer margin of 
the plain, is familiar to readers of Palestinian travel: 
We cross four small streams; the larger of them have 
cut channels several feet deep in the alluvium, showing 
a gravelly subsoil. All this outer rim of the plain we 
find uncultivated, and overgrown with reeds, nubs, and, 
wherever water is near, masses of blooming oleander. 
After lingering on the top of the mound Khurbet Minieh, 
to obtain a better view of the adjacent ground, we come 
in a few minutes to’Ain et-Tineh, the Fountain of the 
Fig. Its clear waters, bursting from beneath cliffs, and 
overshadowed by fig-trees, spread out into a reedy pool, 
not far from the edge of the lake. The engraving in 
Picturesque Palestine, page’ 313, will here come to the 
reader’s aid. General views of the shore line that we have 
just traversed from Magdala, are given in Thomson’s 
Central Palestine and Pheenicia, opposite pages 394 and 
416. This spring, and the bold headland from whose steep 
base it gushes, mark the termination of the Gennesaret 
plain. The headland or hill called El-’Oreimeh, rises 
abruptly from the lake, and forms the most conspicuous 
feature of its entire western shore line: Its height is 
about two hundred and fifty feet. Mere the path I have 
attempted to describe, ends; for we now stand, I am con- 
strained to believe, on the site of Capernaum, our Lord’s 
“own city.” 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 





PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PAUL. 
BY F, N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


We are all so familiar with Paul, that perhaps we 
hardly realize what an almost unparalleled phenomenon 
he was in human history. The historical studest. will 
find no more arduous task than to account for him on 
purely “scientific” grounds, He is an “evidence of 
Christianity,” which the denier may be challenged to 
explain away, I can only understand him on the prin- 
ciple of a divine selection which, however analogous, is 
quite another thing than “natural selection.” In other 
words, he alone accounts for himself, when he calls him- 
self “a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle 
by the will of God,... not by man, ... separated unto 
the gospel.” 





Let ua look into some of the personal qualities of 


this remarkable man. Much of learning and acute- 
ness have been exercised in conjecturing how Paul 
looked, whether he was small of stature, whether his 
eyes were affected, whether he had epileptic fits, what 
kind of a speaker he was, how much Greek and Latin 
he knew. Not being either learned or acute, I am con- 
tent to gather a few indications of his essential manhood 
from his life and letters, particularly the latter. 


Did ever a man reveal himself more thoroughly, and 
yet unconsciously, in his correspondence? His mental 
and moral features are transferred with photographic 
exactness to the paper before which he sat in the sun- 
light of God. Simply for their biographical value, they 
are perhaps the most noteworthy of all those collections 
of letters which have revealed character, and furnished 
the most interesting, if not reliable, data of history, 
And in the intrinsic importance, and the grandeur of 
their contents, it were impertinent to compare with them 
even the letters of Pliny or Cicero, or Pascal or Junius, 
or\Franklin or Madame de Sevigné. It is unfortunate 
thatthe grandiose and formal term “ epistles” has been 
retained in the title of this collection, relegating them 


in the mind of the reader to the class of state papers or ~ 


sermons, rather than of personal correspondence, the 
unstudied outpouring of a friend and father. 

I think that one great secret of the hold which Paul 
has kept upon the hearts and the imaginations of men, 
has been his intense humanity. His apostleship was 
“not of men,” but his personality was brimmed to the 
full with manhood. His writings, as well as his re- 
corded acts, are electric and zolian with it. In this he 
differs somewhat from the Master, the man Christ Jesus. 
It would be inadequate, if not incorrect, to speak of the 
“ popularity” of Jesus. The irresistible feeling towards 
him, as a man, is “ worship,” in the human sense of that 
word. We want to fall at his feet. His is the “ mag- 
netism” which enthralls rather than excites. He con- 
trols us as the sun does the planets, or the moon the 
tides, and not as the white plume or the blazing torch of 
aleader. Paul is just one of ourselves, in his enthusiasm 
and dejection, his conscious limitations and evident 
struggles with himself, his pathos and his jubilance, and 
in his not “ without sin.” His nature is a sea of passion, 
lighted and swayed by the heavenly influences into 
unspeakable beauty and power. This deep calleth to 
whatsoever is deepest in our stormy natures. We are 
lifted by it into peace and light through the fellowship 
and courage of comradeship, rather than subdued by a 
voice from above saying, “‘ Peace, be still.” 

Paul illustrates the very highest qualities of leader- 
ship, that mysterious force among men whose potency 
we see, but of which we often find it difficult to say 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth, and which we 
vainly pretend to explain by comparison, when we call it 
magnetism. Here was a Jew, who died in Rome as a 
malefactor, eighteen hundred years ago, and whose “ re-. 
mains” are a handful of letters and a brief biography. 
And that dead hand “ magnetizes” us, and that,dumb 
voice arouses, and that soul, still marching on, marshals 
us the way to life and immortality, ag resistlessly as 
when he stood before Agrippa or among the elders at 
Miletus. We are his liegemen, his clansmen. He never 
passes in range of our thought but the tides rise in our 
nature, our hearts are swept by a purifying breeze, there 
is ariftin our sky, and a clearer light about us. We 
are stirred as the soldier is stirred when Navarre or 
Sheridan appears upon the field. He is the original 
crusader, Peter the Hermit and Godfrey and Richard 
the Lion-hearted and Saint Louis all in one. 

Not less is he the perfect leader in affairs and in 
thought, as well as in inspiration. He had “ the care of 
all the churches,” because no one dreamed of their being 
under any One else’s care. He was a spiritual Alex- 
ander the Great. His “missionary journeys” were 
masterly campaigns for the conquest of the world. And 
the war flagged and the conquest was stayed at his 
death, in part for the same reason that the Macedonian’s 
empire went to pieces when its bead was gone, 1 have 
recently read an eloquent disquisition on the fact that 
Paul shows in his epistles almost no trace of having 
observed nature. The writer seems to draw the infer- 
ence that the apostle actually did not take notice of the 
beauty and phenomena of the natural world, and finds 
in it an evidence of his absorption in the things unseen 
and eternal. But it is more reasonable to impute his 
absence of such allusions to the intensely practical and 
immediate purpose of those “ general orders” which he 
issues to his followers, Such digressions, or even illus- 
trations, would have been aside from the swift, straight 
current of his purpose, 


Paul was anything but unobservant. He sees the 





“ altar to the Unknown God” in a hasty walk through 
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Athens. He bases his first Corinthian letter on the fact 
that temples were the special feature of that city. He 
photographs the moral condition of the Roman world. 
His imagination is aflame with the splendor and excite- 
ments of the amphitheatre, He sees and hears the 
whole creation groaning and travailing in birth-pains. 
He uses as illustrations the potter’s wheel, the fruit- 
grower’s knife, the soldier’s armor, the refiner’s fire, the 
builder’s and the farmer’s methods, and a great deal 
more. He was a poet in every fibre of his mind and 
speech. He rises into a lyric strain as naturally and 
constantly as a strong-winged carrier-bird into the buoy- 
ancy and sunshine of the upper atmosphere, We find 
these clear, sustained flights in the midst of his most 
dogmatic or most direct writings. There is scarcely a 
line which is not something more than mere prose. 
And yet he never gives the impression of diverging a 
hair’s breadth from his main purpose. His reasoning is 
as close as his rhetoric is rich. 

Through all, we discern the born orator. I think this 
is the essential and predominating quality of Paul’s 
intellect. His letters are all orations in the truest, the 
Demosthenian sense; not displays of himself in the 
slightest degree, nor the conscious exercise of power over 
men, but persuasions,—every literary and intellectual 
element enlisted, but severely subordinated to the cap- 
turing of men’s wills for a supreme object. “The style 
is the man.” In nothing is this more shown in Paul’s 
case than in his superiority to style, and in his occa- 
siona! splendid carelessnesses and effective non-sequiturs. 
The orator’s highest genius, as well as the man’s versa- 
tility, is strikingly illustrated in his exquisite adapted- 
ness in method and style to the matter and intent and 
audience of his different “ orations.” 

Paul was a typical Jew,—not least in the versatility 
which has been alluded to. Hisclaim to be “a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,” went deeper than he meant. He was 
the créme de la créme of that radical aristocracy, embody- 
ing all those commanding traits of genius which make 
Israel to this day the “ prince” of nations, especially in 
diplomacy, ‘in scholarship, in great world-enterprises, 
in a remarkable combination of conservatism and 
aggression. 

He was not less the typical Christian. Every other of 
the early leaders of the Church was specially represen- 
tative of some one grace or idea of the gospel,—as John 
of love, James of morality, Peter of zeal, Luke of lit- 
erary and Apollos of preaching methods. Paul equally 
illustrates all these, with the conspicuous and important 
addition of the dogmatic function. He embodies the 
theological, the mystical, the organizing elements in 
religion. He is the forerunner of the missionary, the 
revivalist, the ecclesiastic, the scriptural expositor, the 
polemic, the liberal, of subsequent Christian history,— 
and, better than all, of the sane and proper balance of 
all these qualities and characteristics, And hence he 
who shaped the early Church must ever be the type 
of its consummated form and spirit. The “ Pauline 
spirit,’”—what is it, after all, but the Christ spirit dis- 
played in the servant instead of the Master? 

Paul was an essential product of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, and of ancient history. But he is peculiarly the 
typical figure of the New Testament, and the embodi- 
ment and herald of modernism. He stands on Asia as 
his native soil, against the mystic and splendid back- 
ground of an Oriental and Semitic past. But he is lis- 
tening to the voice from Europe, and he is embarking as 
a spiritual Columbus for the discovery of new worlds. 


He is more than Paul as he stands on Mars’ ‘Hill, 
encoun‘ering the Epicureans and the Stoics. He repre- 
sents the perpetual clash and misunderstanding of sci- 
ence and revelation, and yet the mutual.fascination of 
eulture and religion, He embodies the third and only 
true solution of the problem of life, showing a more 
excellent way than either the philosophy of Zeno or of 
Epicurus,; while he harmonizes the essential truth of 
each, under the gospel of a divine will and a divine love. 

Paul stands also for the essential truth of the Oriental 
idea of self-abnegation. For him to live was to lose 
himself, not in a negation of existence, but into an 
intensified personality. For him to live was Christ, in 
the sense of an identified will and absolute repose from 
self-concern. To die was gain, because a deliverance 
not from self-consciousness, but from its disease. 

And finally, Paul is a glorious prophecy of the final 
gathering in of Israel. He was the Hebrew of the He- 
brews, and he became the Christian of the Christians. 
And it all happened in an hour, when the veil passed 
from his eyes like a flaming scroll, on his road to 
Damascus. And that veil shall, in an hour that we 
think not, be withdrawn from the eyes of all Israel, as 
they plod wearily on their desert way in the coming 











years. Their response will beas promptas was his: “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” And then Paul's work 
shall be taken up as it has not been since his day ; and 
the receiving of them shall be, not to themselves only, 
but to the world, as “life from the dead.” 





PRESUMPTUOUS SERVICE. 


. BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN, 


It seems as if we hardly realized that the God of the 
Old Testament is now, in the day of the gospel dispen- 
sation, just what he was of old. 

Is the God who commanded the son of the Egyptian 
to be stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, the 
God of our Sabbaths, on which some of us take our ease, 
think our own thoughts, lay plans for worldly advance- 
ment, read political newspapers, and walk in our own 
ways? We surely do not believe that he is as particular 
now about having his laws obeyed, or we would tremble 
at the thought of his indignation. 

When Nadab and Abihu showed their disrespect of 
God’s command in but one particular, fire came out 
from the altar and devoured them. Yet Aaron was not 
even allowed to show any grief for their loss, “I will be 
sanctified,” said the Lord, “in them that come nigh me.” 

And Uzzah, though he seemed to have a good reason 
for disobeying the laws concerning God’s ark, when he 
laid his hand upon it because of the jolting of the oxen, 
instantly lost his life by reason of his “ rashness” (mar- 
ginal reading). 

And is this the same God that we worship with such 
careless and irreverent service? 

Oh, if we truly believed him the same, would we come 
into his presence while our hearts were filled with worldly 
plans and vain thoughts? Would ambition have place 
at one ear, and avarice at the other, while we lose the 
meaning of God’s spoken message? Would we goto his 
house of prayer so showily arrayed as to cause envy 
and wonder in one set of neighbors, and dissatisfaction 
and humiliation in another? Would we enter with 
indifference, stay to yawn, and go home to criticise with 
idle jest and laughter? 

True, no swift judgment now follows such rash Uzzahs, 
but God is still “jealous for his holy name,” and will by 
no means overlook the guilty. 

If we are Christians, we may hope to have this sin for- 
given, but none the less will we find ourselves estranged 
from God, taking no delight in his service; and our 
spiritual life while we thus dishonor Jehovah, will be a 
poor, deformed, misshapen thing. 

Oh! let us daily implore the presence of the Spirit, and 
especially when we go up to the house of worship, the 
place where his honor dwelleth, that, remembering who 
is in his holy temple, all our vain, noisy earthliness may 
keep silence before him. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


+> 


EDITH’S OBJECT LESSON. 
BY MRS. LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


Edith had just come in from walking; and, as usual, 
she had a book under her arm. For if Edith’s walks 
did not lead her near the library building, they were 
apt to turn in the direction of some acquaintance, or 
schoolmate, who was ready to lend a “ perfectly splen- 
did” book. 

She hastily put off her wrappings, and was soon cosily 
nestled in an easy-chair, so deeply interested in the new 
volume, she never noticed grandma’s entrance, much 
less thought to offer her the comfortable seat; so deeply 
interested, that she gave no heed to her mother’s request 
to put on little Fred his rubbers and mittens, until the 
request was twice repeated; and then, I am sorry to say, 
Edith ‘closed her book, and went with very bad grace, 
and a decided frown on her brow, to attend to the little 
brother. 

And all through the evening, instead of adding any- 
thing to the social enjoyment of the family, Edith sat 
apart, her pretty head bowed over the book in her hand. 
Uncle Will was visiting at the house, and had noticed 
how very much reading his young niece seemed to 
accomplish. At first, he was pleased; for.Uncle Will 
was very fond of books, and thought Edith was devel- 
oping a good literary taste. 

But when he talked with her about standard works of 
history and fiction, he was surprised to find how very 
little she knew of any of his favorites. He was not long 
surprised when he began to examine some of the many 
volumes which Edith brought home with such fre- 





quency, among her school-books, borrowed from other 
girls, or loaned from the library. ‘ 

The Bride of the Wreck, Ghost of Raven’s Hall, or 
Last Heir of Merton, were not exactly the kind of 
reading Uncle Will thought best fitted to foster a fine, 
pure taste, or make a young mind and heart stronger 
and better. 

He said nothing yet to Edith; but he thought a good 
deal of his bright, pretty niece, and his eyes were often 
fixed thoughtfully upon her, as she pored over her 
books, or sat dreamily gazing into the fire when the 
shadows grew too thick to see the pages filled with such 
unreal but fascinating tales. 

Uncle Will was perhaps a little graver than usual this 
particular evening, after Edith was so ungracious in per- 
forming simple duties. , 

“Have you any special engagement after school to- 
morrow?” he asked, when Edith bade him good-night. 

She looked up brightly, for Uncle Will so frequently 
had a nice treat on hand. 

“No, sir; only to take back Fanny Merle’s book, and 
get one Ellen Winton promised to lend me.” 

“T will send” back the borrowed book, and ‘the other 
can wait, 1am sure. I want you to goto the museum 
with me.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Will! That is so very nice.” 

Edith was all ready at the appointed hour. She had 
been to the museum before,—yes, many times,—but 
going with Uncle Will was quite different to going with 
any one else. He had a way of telling about the beauti- 
ful pictures and statuary, and various curiosities, that 
made them seem something more than mere canvas and 
paint, and marble or bronze. 

And so te-day they went slowly from-one department 
to another, looking at the wonderful, beautiful objects, 
and Uncle Will talked so pleasantly about many things, 
and answered Edith’s questions clearly and patiently. 

At last they paused before a case full of many strange 
things. 

“Look, Uncle Will,” said Edith; “ what is this piece 
of grey-looking stone with these funny marks upon it?” 
“Cannot you tell? Look closely,” said Uncle Will. 

“I don’t think it is writing of any kind,” said Ellen, 
peering into the case. “They look like—yes, I am sure 
they must be bird-tracks of some kind. But so large.” 


“They are bird-tracks, my dear. The foot-marks of 
some great fowl that lived ages ago, when the stone you 
see was a soft, miry mass, on which these claw-pr nts 
were easily impressed.” 

“How very strange,” said Edith, “to think that a 
bird living so long ago should have left tracks behiud 
that we can see to-day.” 

“Very strange,” said Uncle Will, smiling. “ But 
these are only a few of the many wonderful tracks of 
past ages written on-the rocks. Did you ever think, 
Edith, that all of us—especially young folks like you— 
are making prints which, like these bird-tracks, may 
last long after us? ” 

“ Why, how, Uncle Will?” asked Edith. 

“T told you this rock was once a soft substance, into 
which these great claws easily sank. As ages passed by, 
the mire hardened, hardened until that foot-print was a 
part of the rock, never to be effaced. 

“ Young people’s minds and hearts are very like the 
soft mass; and the thoughts they think, the persons 
they associate with, the books they read, are all doing 
something towards making foot-prints. If evil, impure 
images walk often through the young mind and heart 
with wrong, untrue ideas about life and its duties, these 
things will surely leave their ugly prints growing firmer 
and firmer, deeper and deeper until they can never be 
effaced. And so again, right, sweet, loving thoughts and 
endeavors will as surely leave their marks too. Then 
ought we not to be very careful about the marks we are 
making as we go through life? careful about things 
that may seem very trivial in our dajly lives; and I 
know of nothing which may leave deeper marks of good 
or evil on young hearts than the books one may read.” 

Edith’s face had flushed deeply, and she listened to 
her uncle with her eyes fixed upon the strange, uncouth 
marks before her. 

Although she was overfond of foolish, unprofitable 
books, Edith was a bright, sensible girl, and knew 
directly, from the beginning of her uncle’s talk, why he 
had brought her to the museum, and to this particular 
case. 

She felt ashamed, but she looked up bravely, and said, 
with just a little tremble in her voice: 

“Uncle Will, I know what you mean, and I will try 
to be making better foot-prints,.” 

Aud Uncle Will held her hand tight a moment, and 
they left the museum. 
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1. Janvary 4.—Pau) at Troas. Acts 20: 2-16 
2, January 11.—Paul at Miletus. Acts 20: 17-27 
3. January 18.— Paul's Farewell Acts 20: 28-38 
4. January 25,— Paul Golng to Jerusalem........c.ccccccecons coveseveeeAOts 213 1-14 
5. February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem Acts 21: 15-26 
6. February 8.—Paul Asgatled...........00c0+ssssenssersessscsesssseeeser sense Acts 21: 27-40 
7. February 15.—Paul’s Defe Acta 22: 1-21 
S. February oo. Peet Before the Ceuncil............Acte 23: 1-11 
9. March 1.—Paul Sent to Felix... seceeecercensees cocesesserseAb COS 23; 12-24 
10. March 8,— Paul Before Feliz...... Acts 1: 10-27 
il, March 15.—Paul Before Agrippa. Acta 26: 1-18 
12. March 22.—Paul Vindicated. Acts 26: 19-32 





13. March 29.—Review. 





LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 22, 1885. 


TitLe: PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 23: 


COMMON VERSION, 


. And Paul, earnestly behold- | 
os the council, said, Men and | 
brethren, 1 have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this 
day. 

2. And the high priest An-a-ni’- 
as commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him on the 
mouth, 

8 Then said Paul unto him, 
God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall: for sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the 
law? 

4, And they that stood by said, 
Revilest thou God’s high priest? 

5. Then said Paul, I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high 
pricst: for it is written, Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people. 

6. But when Paul perceived 
that the one part were Sad’du- 
cees, and the other Phar’i-sees, he 
cried out in the council, Men and 
brethren, I am a Phar‘i-see, the 
son of a Phar’i-see: of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question, 

7. And when he had so said, 
there arose a dissension between 
the Phar’i-sees and the Sad’du- 
cces: and the multitude was di- 
vided. 

8. For the Sad’du-cees say that 
there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit: but the Phar‘i- 
sees confess both. 

9. And there arose a great cry: 
and the scribes that were of the 
Phar‘i-sees’ part arose, and strove, 
saying, We find no evil in this 
man: but if a spirit or an angel 
hath spoken to him, let us not 
fight against God. 

10. And when there arose & 
great dissension, the chief cap- 
tain, fearing lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces of them, 
commanded the soldiers to go 
down, and to take him by force 
from among them, and to bring 
him into the castle. 

11. And the night following the 
Lord stood by him; and said, Be 
of good cheer, Paul: for as thou 
hast testified of me in Je-ru'sa-lem, 
so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome. 





1-11.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

1 And Paul, looking sted fast- 
ly on the council, said, Breth- 
ren, 1 have lived before God 
in all good conscience until 
2 thisday. And the high priest 

Ananias commanded them 
that stood by him to smite 
8 him on the mouth, Then said 
Pau! unto him, God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall: and 
sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and command. 
est me to be smitten contrary 
4to the law? And they that 
stood by said, Revilest thou 
5 God's high priest? And Paul 
said, I wist not, brethren, that 
he was high priest: for it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak 
evil of a ruler of thy people. 
6 But when Paul perceived that 
the one part were Sadducees, 
and the other Pharisees, he 
cried out in the council, Breth- 
ren, 1 am a Pharisee, a son 
of Pharisees: touching the 
hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question. 
7 And when he had so said, 
there arose a dissension be- 
tween the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees: and the assembly was 
8 divided. For the Sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit: but 
the Pharisees confess both, 
9 And there arose a great clam- 
our; and some of the scribes 
of the Pharisees’ part stood up, 
and strove, saying, We find no 
evilin this man: and what if 
a spirit hath spoken to him, or 
10 an angel? And when there 
arose a great dissension, the 
chief captain, fearing lest Paul 
should be torn in pieces by 
them, commanded the soldiers 
to go down and take him by 
force from among them, and 
bring him into the castle. 

11 And the night following the 

Lord stood by him, and said, 

Be of good cheer: for as thou 

hast testified concerning me at 

Jerusalem, so must thou bear 

witness also at Rome. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lesson TOPIC: Called to Witnessing. 
1. Resenting Boldly, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Dissenting Fiercely, vs. 6-10. 
3. Presenting Cheer, vs. 11. 
GoupEN TEXT: And the night following the Lord stood by 
him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul.—Acts 23: 11, 


Darty Home REapDINGs: 
M.—Acts 23: 1-11. 


Called to witnessing. 


T. —Matt. 22: 23-83. The Pharisees and the truth. 
W.—Matt. 22: 3446. The Sadducees and the truth. 


T. —Matt. 16: 1-12, 


The leaven of untruth. 


F.—Isa. 11:1-16. The unity of the truth. 


S$. —Psa, 37: 23-40. 


Help in witnessing. 


§. —Matt. 28: 9-20, Encouragement in witnessing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, RESENTING BOLDLY. 


1. Recounting: 
Paul... said. 
ecience (1). 


.. JI have lived before God in all good con- 


Exercise myself to have a conscience void of offense (Acts 24: 16). 


For | know nothing mst myself; yet (1 Cor. 4: 4). 

Our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience 2 Cor. 1 : 12), 
God, whom I serve... in a pure conscience (2 Tim, 1 : 3). 

Weare pei ai we have a good conscience (Heb. 13: 18). 


ll. Retorting: 
Ananias commanded them . . . to smite him (2). 


Zedekiah ... smote Micaiah on the cheek Ng ae 22 : 24). 
They shali smite the judge of Israel (Mic. 5 

Some smote him with the palms of their hands (Matt. 26 : 67). 
One... standing by struck Jesus with his hand (John 18: 22). 


im. hesadinn 
1, Indignant Denouncing: 
Then said Paul... Ged shall smite thee, thou whited wall (3). 
Hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres (Matt. 23 : 27). 
For ye are as the tombs which appear not (Luke 11 : 44). 
2. Indignant Questioning. 
Sittest thou to judge me... contrary to the law? (3). 


Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment (Lev. 19: 35). 

Do ye judge ge yer ak . in heart ye work wickedness (Psa. 58: 1, 2). 
How long will ye judge unjustly? (Psa, 82 : 2). 

Not according to appearance, but judge righteous (John 7 : 24). 


WV. Reproving: 
They... said, Revilest thou God’s high priest f (4.) 


To the priests... for thou hast trespassed (2 Chron. 26 : 18). 
Saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? (John 18 : 22.) 


V. Repenting: 
1. Paul’s Regret. 
Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that he was high priest (5). 


Now, brethren, I wot that in ignorance ye did it (Acts 3 : 17). 
1 obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly (1 Tim. 1 : 13). 
2. Paul’s Quotation. 

Thou shalt not speak evil of a ruler of thy people (5). 
Thou shalt not... curse the ruler of thy people (Exod. 22 : 28). 
Curse not the king, no not in thy thought (Eccles. 10 : 20). 
These ... rail at dignities (Jude 8). 

1, Paul could look steadfastly at the council, for he was no criminal 
whose own knowledge of guilt should cause him to hang his 
head inshame. 

2. Paul realized that he was living before God. A man is not likely 
to go far ae so long as he remembers that God's eye is con- 
oo. =ee 

8. Paul that Ses of all possessions, an approving conscience. 
Therefore, Paul was confident and independent. 

4. Paul’s words enraged Ananias, Nothing arouses a bad man’s 
anger sooner than a reminder of a good man’s ness, 

5. Paul could feel and express a righteous indignation. Christi- 
anity never takes the back-bone out of a man. 

6. Paul could be righteously indignant, and Paul could righteously 
regret his indignant response after it was uttered. The best 
Christian makes mistakes of ignorance. 

7. Paul reverenced the Old Testament, quoted the Old Testament, 
respected the Old Testament injunctions, But then Paul lived 
eighteen hundred years before any attempts were made to put 
the Old Testament out of the series of International Sunday- 
school lessons. 


II, DISSENTING FIERCELY. 
1. Cause of the Dissension: 
Paul cried out: Brethren, ]ama Pharisee, a son of Phari- 
sees (6). 
After the straitest sect... I lived a OY (Acta 26 : 5). 
As touching the law, a Pharisee (Phil. 3: 


Touching ... resurrection of the dead Iam called in ques- 
tion (6). 
Touching the resurrection . .. I am called in auton (Acts 24 : 21). 
To be ju for the hope of the promise (Acts 26 : 6). 
Of resurrection ...and of eternal judgment (Heb. 6 : 2). 


i. Rising of the Ginvnatene 
There arose a dissension . , . and the assembly was divided (7). 


Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongues (Psa. 55 : 9). 
Think not that I came to send peace on the earth (Matt. 10: 34), 
There arose a division in the multitude because of him (John 7 : 43). 


Wl. Parties to the Dissension: 
1, The Sadducees, 
The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection (8). 


Sadducees, which say that there is no resurrection (Matt. 22 : 23). 
Sadducees, they which say that wre ey is no resurrection (Luke 20: 27). 
When they heard of the resurrection... . some mocked (Acts 17 : 32). 


2. The Pharisees. 


Pharisees’ part stood up... saying, We find no evil in this 
man (9). 
The Lord ... maketh even his enemies to be at pee (Prov. 16 : 7). 
Pilate said ... I find no fault in this man (Luke 23: 
I have found no cause of death in him (Luke 23 : 22). 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bon 


IV. Result of the Dissension; 


The chief captain, fearing... commanded ...to... bring 
him into the castle (10), 


Save me... . Lest he tear my soul like a lion (Psa. 7: 1, 2). 
Captain commanded him to be brought into the castle (Acts 22 : 24). 
Whence come wars and whence come fightings among you? (Jas. 4:1.) 

1. There is sometimes a gain to the at get in setting the forces of the 

wrong to attacking each other, to wearing each other out. 

2. There is nothing which will so s ily bring the Pharisees to 

espouse Paul’s cause as the knowledge of the fact that the Sad- 
ducees hate him. 

8, There is little love for one another felt by the various adversaries 
of Christianity. True love istoo much of a Christian virtue to be 
exercised by those who hate Christ. 

There always arises a great clamor when two theological parties, 
both in the wrong, are aroused to discussion of the very theo- 
logical point upon which they most apes 2 differ. 

There was no love for the truth in this suddenly manifested zeal 
of the Pharisees for Paul. The Pharisees only hated the Sad- 
ducees a little worse than they did Paul—that was all. 

There is sometimes as much danger in being in a fight as there is 
in being the object of a fight.. Paul had to be hurried out of dan- 
ger, even after the direct assault upon him had ceased. 


III, PRESENTING. CHEER. 


1. The Lord’s Presence: 
And the night following the Lord stood by him (11). 
God is ...a very present help in trouble (Psa. 46: 1). 
He shall stand . .. to save him from those me condemn (Psa. 109: 31). 
Fear thou not; for 1 am with thee (Isa. 41: 10). 
Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end (Matt. 28 : 20), 
Stood by me this night an angel of the God (Acts 27 : 23). 


il. The Lord’s Words: 
1, Of Encouragement. 
Be of good cheer (11). 


Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are lt re (Matt. 9: 2). 

Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid (Matt. 14: 27). 

In the world ye have tribulation; but be of good cheer (John 16 : 33). 
2. Of Direction. 


As thou hast testified .. . at Jerusalem, 80 must thou at Rome 
(11). 
When we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to abide {aes 28 : 16) 
I am ready to preach ... to you also... in Rome (Rom. 1 : 15). 


1. Christ is constantly with his followers, and he often manifests 
himself at the very moment when the future looks darkest to 
human eyes, 

2. Christ manifests himself with a cheering message. “ Be of good 
cheer "—the poor persecuted disciple, whom apparent! car hi his 

enemy’s mutual jealousies preserve from instant death is made 

to feel that the power of Omnipotence is behind him. 

Christ manifests himself with words of cheer for his followers, 

but he does not assure them that their troubles are yet over. 

ed has testified in Jerusalem, and must go on to bear witness at 
ome, 


(Acts 26 : 31). 


a 


# 





4. Christ gives no furloughs until the conflict is over. All Paul 





could look forward toin this world was a mere change of battle- 
5. Christ gives no furloughs here, but gives the assurance of a final 


honorable disch to those who fight the battle out. Paul tes- 
tified for Christ in Jerusalem and Rome; Christ testifies for Paul 
in the New Jerusalem of God. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE RESURRECTION, 
1. Asserted by: 
ae patriarch Job (Job 19: 26, 27). 
The psalmist David (Psa. 16: 0; ft Swe 
The prophet Isajah (Isa, 25: 8; 26 : 
rg 4 rophets Daniel and Hosea (ben. 12: 2; Hos. 13: 14). 
rd Jesus Christ (Luke 14: 14; John 5: 28, 29; 14: 19). 
The disciples Peter and Jobn (Acts 4: 2). 
Thea e Paul (Acts 17 ; 31; 1 Cor. 6: 14; 15: 52; 1 Thess. 4:14). 


2. Denied by: 
The Sadducees (Matt. 22: 23; Mark 12: 18; Luke 20: 27; Acts 23: 8) 
Certain of the Athenians (Acts 17 : 32). 
Certain of the Corinthians (1 Cor. 15 : 12). 
Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. 2: 17, 18). 


3. Its Reality: 
God is the God of the jiviog (Matt. 22 : 31, 32). 
God will raise us as he raised Christ (1 Cor. 6: 14; 2 Cor. 4: 14), 
God quickens the deed (Kom. 4: 17). 
Jesus is the resurrection and the life (John 11 ; 24-26; 14: 19). 
Jesus promises a resurrection (John 6 : 40). 
At the death of Jesus many saints arose (Matt. 27 : 52, 53). 
Individuals have been raised eo 11: 43, 44; Heb. il: 35). 
Jesus abolished death (2 Tim. 1: 10). 
In heaven are the souls of the redeemed (Rey. 20 : 6, 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


No sooner had ‘Paul uttered the words which told of his 
commission to the Gentiles, than the fanatical fury of the 
angry Jews who thronged the spaces before the stairs, broke 
out afresh. As the chief captain probably understood no 
Aramaic, the reason of this new outburst would be unknown 
to him; but he instantly hurried Paul into the Castle of 
Antonia, and commanded him to be put to the torture that 
he might learn the secret of the popular hatred of Paul. 

The whipping-post was erected, to which the prisoner was 
to be bound, hands and feet, and the chief captain had 
retired, that the torture might be applied. As the soldiers 
were binding Paul, now stripped for the lash, to the post, 
Paul quietly asked the centurion, who was standing by, if it 
were lawful to torture a Roman citizen, and that before he 
was convicted. This question alarmed the centurion; for 
the legislation of Rome forbade, under heavy penalties, the 
application of torture to a Roman. The centurion carried 
the prisoner’s question to the chief captain; who hastened to 
the place of torture to satisfy himself as to Paul’s right to 
claim Roman protection. A few words showed that Paul 
was a Roman citizen by birth, while the chief captain was 
one by purchase only. The instruments of torture were laid 
aside, Paul was unbound, and those who had been appointed 
to torture him went away, their task unfinished. 

The next morning Lysias, the chief captain, summoned a 
special meeting of the Sanhedrin, that he might learn the 
true nature of Paul’s offense. The Sanhedrin met without 
the sacred enclosure, possibly in the western cloister of the 
court of the Gentiles. Hither Lysias brought Paul. The 
Sanhedrin was already assembled—the twenty-four chief- 
priests, the twenty-four elders, and the twenty-two scribes— 
when Paul was brought in. Some think that the Pharisee 
and the Sadducee members of the council were arranged on 
opposite sides of the high-priest Ananias, who now claimed 
the presidency. This was the sight which Paul saw when 
he looked on the council. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D 


Chapter 22: 22-30.—Before entering upon the explanation 
of the lesson, it will not be without its use to take a brief sur- 
vey of the latter part of chapter 22, which is not included in 
the lessons of the year. The words “ Depart: for I will send 
thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles” kindled a great rage 
in the Jews who were listening tothe apostle. They cried, 
“Take away from the earth a man like this one, for it is not 
fit that he should live,” and thereupon made as if they were 
going to tear him to pieces at once (22: 23). The military 
tribune was led by these demonstrations to think that Paul had 


committed some great crime, and ordered him to be removed’ 


into the castle of Antonia, so that he might discover by 
scourging what he had done, which so incensed them. This, 
if he had known what rights Paul could plead, would have 
been wholly unlawful, and have exposed the tribune to seri- 
ous accusation; so now was the time for Paul to assert his 
rights as a Roman citizen, which once before (16 : 37, 38) 
he had occasion at Philippi to speak of as being violated. 
By several laws, passed by magistrates pertaining to the old 
Valerian family, the right of appeal to the people was 
granted; and again in later days, by one or two laws proposed 
by magistrates of the Porcian family, it was forbidden to 
scourge or put to death a Roman citizen. When Paul saw 
the movement for scourging him, he mildly asked the centn- 
rion who had especial charge of him, “ Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a Roman citizen, and that, when he has not been 
tried?” This the centurion told at once to the commander. 
The latter then asked Paul if it were true that he was a 
Roman, and on learning that he was indeed invested with 
Roman rights, said, “1 am a citizen also, but I bought my 
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franchise, and it cost me dear.” To this Paul replied, “1 
am not only a citizen, but one by birth.” How Paul acquired 
this right it is impossible to say, but he may have been a 
descendant of a man who had been a manumitted captive, 
whose grandson by Roman law might be a citizen with as 
good rights as belonged to any other. As for the tribune, 
his purchase of citizenship seems to have been by no means 
uncommon in the reign of Claudius, only a few years before 
the events here recorded took place. Thus the historian 
Dion Cassius says that many obtained citizenship from the 
emperor by asking for it, and many bought it from Messalina, 
his worthless wife, and from the freedmen of the emperor. 
The words of Paul led immediately to the removal of his 
bands, and the tribune was afraid, because a Roman had 
been bound, and been about to be scourged. 

On the next day wishing to know what was the ground of 
the Jews’ complaints against Paul, the tribune summoned a 
meeting of the high-priests, and the other members of the 
great council (the elders and scribes), and bringing Paul 
down from the castle of Antonia where he had been kept, 
placed him before the council. In this passage the words, 
“loosed him from his bonds,” are found in the Authorized 
Version, and in the edition of Stephen,' but they are wanting 
in the best manuscripts. The word by itself may mean “ un- 
bound him,” or simply set him free from detention. Prob- 
ably the unbinding or loosing from the soldier to whom he 
was chained, which was allowable in the case of free Romans 
for the sake of keeping guard over accused persons, is 
intended. — 

Chapter 23 : 1.—And Paul, looking stedfastly on the council 
said, Brethren, I have lived before God in all good conscience 
until this day: The council here spoken of was the great 
council or Sanhedrin, of which the high-priest was generally, 
but probably not necessarily, the presiding officer. Their 
meetings were generally within the circuit of the temple; but 
it is said that forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they convened in another place, on the temple hill. We 
find, however, that a meeting was held at the high priest’s 
palace in the city to try our Lord (Matt. 26:3; comp. John 
18:16). Meetings seem to have been held daily except 
on feast days, but it is evident that the elders from the coun- 
try could not be statedly present. As a court of justice, they 
had original and sole cognizance in those cases of a religious 
nature which involved grave crime; thus our Lord was 
call-d before them for blasphemy; Peter and John it would 
seem (Acts 4 and 5), for the vague offense of false teaching 
(compare what Gamaliel says, 5: 34-40, where scourging was 
inflicted by their order); Stephen for blasphemy ; and Paul, 
if for any kind of crime, would have been punished for false 
doctrine; although they seem in his case to have acted asa 
court of inquiry only. At one time they had power of life 
and death; but when the Romans governed the country 
through the emperor’s procurators or governors, this power 
was taken from the Sanhedrin. A tradition declares that 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem capital trials 
were taken from this council. John 18: 31 shows that they 


could not then inflict a sentence of death. The stoning of 


Stephen seems to have been an act of tumult and fanatical 
rage, perhaps without any sentence. 

Luke brings Paul before the council, and probably when 
it was sitting in one of the daily sessions. 
fastly on the assembly, without fear or anger, said, J have lived 
before God. The word translated J Auve lived occurs in the 
New Testament nowhere else but in Philippians 1 : 27, and 
may be translated J have acted in the capacity of a citizen, or in 


social life. So here if after “J have lived” we should add 


“in my relations to my fellow-men,” it would, perhaps, | Pharisee family,—son including remoter ancestors. 


express the sense more exactly. This life of his in the world 


was passed before God, in a sense of his presence and accounta- 
His life, being such, he passed in all good con- 


bility to him. 
science, in an entire consciousness of doing right. 
intensifies by adding until this day, not meaning that he had 
never swerved from the divine law or will, but that his life 
among men had been passed in the sight of God in upright- 
ness according to his convictions of duty. 

Verse 2.—And the high priest Ananias: Herod Agrippa IT. 
(Acts 25: 13, 26) nominated as successor in the priesthood 
to Joseph, son of Kamydus (A. D. 48), one Ananias, son of 
Nebedeus. He held the office until 52 A.D., when he was 
sent to Rome to account for himself before the emperor 
Claudius. Either he was acquitted and reinstated, or reap- 
pointed to the same office, in which he continued until 
Ismael, son of Phabi, was put as high-priest in his place not 
long before Felix, the procurator, left Palestine. Ismael 
continued to live and enjoy high respect until the outbreak 
of the Jewish War, when, with other men of importance, he 
was murdered by the sicarii or assassins (Acts 21: 38; comp. 
Winer, Realworterbuch, sub voce Ananias).—Commanded them 
that stood by him to smite him on the mouth, as if he had said 
something insulting to the judges, or blasphemous toward 
God. 

Verse 3.— Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall: Here there is no wish (as the tense of the verb 





‘Commonly written Stephens, The name is actually Estienne, 
which is correctly rendered by “Stephen,” rather than by 
“Stephens.”—Tue Eprror. 


Paul, looking sted- | 


This he 


shall smite shows), but a prophecy or denunciation. Paul 
then gives his reason for saying so: And sittest thou to judge 
(or art even thou sitting, judging according to the law; that 
is, thou who as judge ought to know better), and yet com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? That is, by bid- 
ding me to be unlawfully smitten (who have not been 
tried or even heard?) Whited wall: That is, under the out- 
wardly pure form of an interpreter of justice, concealing base 
injustice within. Compare. Matthew 23 : 27, where the word 
translated whited is also found. For the presiding officer of a 
court to treat a person brought before it with insult is a great 
offense against justice, and deserves severe reprehension. 
But perhaps the remonstrance uttered by Paul was too vio- 
lent. 

Verses 4, 5.—The words of Paul were rebuked by the per- 
sons nearest tohim. “ Revilest thou God’s high-priest?” To 
this he replied: “I wist not, brethren, that he was high-priest ; 
for it is written, ‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people’” The force of for may be given thus: “ For if I had 
known him to be the high-priest, I would net have so spoken, 
since the command is not to speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” The words referred to are to be found in Exodus 
22 : 28, yet they would not. require Paul to be silent, when 
even the high-priest had done gross injustice. There is, 
however, quite a difference of opinion among interpreters in 
regard to the exact import of the words J did not know, etc. 
Some take them as ironical, as if he had said, “I could not 
be supposed to know that a man who had acted thus in dis- 
regard of the rights of others was the high-priest.” So Meyer 
after Grotius, Calvin, and others. But “I did not know” is 
limited in its sense by the clause which follows it (by for, 
etc.), and cannot be twisted into this explanation. Others 
suppose that Paul’s feebleness of sight prevented him from 
recognizing the presiding officer to be the high-priest, or 
that he did not distinguish clearly the person who uttered 
these words. Others again take “ / wist not” in the ordinary 
sense of being unacquainted with the presiding officer. This 
is possible, inasmuch as Paul had not been in Jerusalem 
since the convention which forms the subject of chapter 15, 
if we except the very short visit told of in 18 : 22, in a single 
verse. At the same time it is not probable, as Paul would 
know who generally presided over the great council. The 
other attempts to explain the passage are unsatisfactory, or 
even unworthy of mention, Against everything the pas- 
sage “For it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people” stands in the way except against actual 
ignorance for the time being, or failure of recognition of the 
person who spoke. 

Verse 6.—The evangelist gives us no defense on the part 
of the apostle, and, probably, none was made. As he was in 
the keeping of a Roman officer, who knew him to be a 
Roman citizen, any attempt to deal with him for religious 
offenses would have been idle. Nothing was determined 
upon in his case, and the meeting of the council ended in 
strife between the members. This strife arose out of what 
may be called astratagem of Paul,—although a very justifiable 
one,—who well knew the feelings towards each other of the 
two great religious sects. When Paul perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the 
council, I am a Pharisee, the son of Pharisees ; touching the 
hope and the resurrection of the dead Iam called in question. I 
| am a Pharisee: This he could say with entire honesty, since 
| he was well known to be a Christian, and in accord on some 
| points of great importance with the sect of the Pharisees, as 
| much as he was opposed to the other. Son of Pharisees: So 


| the best manuscripts, the Vulgate, etc. The sense is, of a 
r 





| Touching 

the hope: Literally, a hope, or hope; that is, in the Messiah. 
And the resurrection of the dead I am called in question: Or, I 
am now judged. Not that there was a trial of Paul in the 


strict sense, but a bringing of him before a religious court. 


fied concerning me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness alse at 


liel (Acts 5 : 34-39) seem to show that he viewed the Chris- 
| tians with no hostile eyes, although not one of them. 





Whatever he had done, could be referred to his faith and 
hope in the Messiah and in the Messiah’s future kingdom, 
which involved a resurrection. 

Verses 7, 8.—This profession of faith divided the council 
where there were some, probably, of both sects. In the early 
days of the gospel, the principal men of the council were 
Sadducees (comp. Acts 4:1; 5:17). They recognized the 
truth and justice of Paul’s distinction, and although many 
Pharisees utterly rejected Christ and hated the Christians, 
the contest after the resurrection was between the Sadducees 
and the apostles chiely.— For the Sadducees say that there is 
no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; but the Pharisees pro- 
fess both. The mild counsels of the great Pharisee, Gama- 


Verse 9.—This division in the council, caused by Paul’s 
words, issued in a great clamor or vociferation, and some of 
the scribes of the Pharisees’ part (or party) stood up (left their 
seats in their excitement, irregularly, a number at once) and 
strove (or engaged in wordy war with the other party), saying, 
We find no evil in this man: and if a spirit hath spoken to him, 
or an angel? To complete this broken sentence, some manu- 
script authorities, not of the higher character, add “let us 
not fight against God.” The Revised Version completes the 





























































a spirit hath speken to him, or an angel, what then?” that 
is, “ What have you Sadducees to say to that?” 

Verse 10.—And when there arose a great dissension (or, 
according to another excellent reading, when a great dissension 
was arising), the chief captain (military tribune), fearing lest 
Paul should be torn in pieces by them, « ded the soldiers to 
go down (from their quarters in the castle Antonia) and take 
him by force, and bring him into the castle. The soldiers: Per- 
haps a popular expression for a band of soldiers. And take 
him: Rather seize or snatch him away. And so again he 
was safe under the military power of Rome. 

Verse 11.—And the night following, the Lord (Jesus) stood-by 
him in a vision, and said, Be of good cheer: for as thow hast testi- 





Rome: Thus Paul saw approaching to fulfillment the hopes 
and purposes—the prayers in which, as he says in Romans 
1: 9, 10, “I made request, if by any means now at length I 
may be prospered by the will of God to come u_to you.” 
Compare Romans 15: 28-32. He now saw his goal before 
him, but not the length of time before he was to see Rome, nor 
the imprisonment. But the words of the vision must have 
been one of the causes which led him to make his appeal to 
the emperor. It is possible also that he felt no confidence 
in Felix as a judge, and thought it best to appeal at once to 
the higher tribunal at Rome. 

We add a single word in regard to the stratagem, as some 
may call it, by which he divided the council, and ultimately 
broke up the plots of his enemies. Some may think that he 
should have thrown himself by faith on the intervention of 
God, and not have escaped by breaking up a coalition 
between rival sects. But he told the truth when he said, 
“T am a Pharisee,” and they showed that he did so by the 
immediate effect which his words had on the members of the 
council. He did nothing against law and justice; he only 
said, at the right moment, what it was wise and best to say. 
He was through all courageous, was not afraid to die, but 
was not intending, if he could help it, to sacrifice himself to 
some of the meanest of men. 





FACING HIS ENEMIES. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The apostle had long known that at Jerusalem he must 
encounter bitter enemies. He went there with the expecta- 
tion of risking his liberty and his life. He had good reason 
for thus going, for this visit would enable him to prevent a 
schism between the Jewish and the Gentile churches. At 
Miletus he said, “ Bonds and afflictions abide me,” and now 
they have come. His spirit does not quail, but rises. He 
is “ ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus” (21 : 13). 

1. Paul boldly asserts to his enemies that he has lived a 
pious and conscientious life. He looks “ steadfastly on the coum 
cil,” gazes steadily into their eyes with the look of astrong and 
courageous man, as when he faced Elymas the sorcerer (13: 
9), or healed the cripple at Lystra (14:9). He addresses 
them as “brethren,” though he knows how they despise him as 
having turned against his people and the religion of their 
fathers. It is twenty years and more since the famed perse- 
cutor of the Christians turned Christian himself. And he 
now boldly declares that in all those years “until this day,” 
when he appears before the great Sanhedrin, he has been 
thoroughly conscientious before God (v. 1). This was unut- 
terably offensive to his hearers—how could this man, a 
heretic, a ringleader of the Nazarenes, dare to say that he 
had been living before God in all good conscience? But’ it 
was the simple truth; and he owed it to himself, and to the 
great cause of which he was at that moment the most con- 
spicuous representative, boldly to declarethe truth, whether 
they liked it or not. Compare Luther at the Diet of Worms, 

2. He resents an insult from one of his enémies, with 
righteous indignation. It was a very gross insult. The 
high-priest was so offended, so outraged,’ by his claim to have 
béen living conscientiously, that he commanded the by- 
standers to smite kim on the mouth. Paul does not propose 
vengeance, does not threaten himself to infliet punishment, 
but he does indignantly rebuke, and declares that God will 
avenge, as a few months before he had declared to his 
fellow-Christians (Rom. 12: 19). He calls the man who had 
spoken this insult “a whited wall,” a hypocritical pretender 
to righteousness, while proposing so unrighteous ‘and illegal 
an action. Did the apostle thus violate his Master’s teaching 
in the Sermon on the Mount? (Matt. 5: 22, 38-41.) Not if 
the indignation was deserved, and had in it no revengeful 
element; and we have no reason to question that such was 
the case. The Master certainly did not mean that one must 
literally turn the other cheek, for he did not do so himself, 
when smitten on one cheek, but remonstrated at the injustice 
(John 18: 22, 23). 

And notice how ready Paul is to apologize for an error. 
He does not apologize for the indignant reply, but only fer 
making such a reply to the chief ruler of the nation, the 
high-priest, who ought to have been treated with respect for 
the sake of his high office (v. 5). He says he did not know 





passage by a rendering which may be paraphrased thus: “ If 





that the man who had made the insulting proposal was the 
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high-priest. Ile was probably looking at the members, with 
his face turned away from the presiding officer; and his 
vision seems to have been bad, anyhow (Gal. 6: 11; 4: 15). 
Or, if it be supposed that the direction of the sound ought 
to have shown it to come from the presiding officer, we 
must remember, that the high-priest did not always pre- 
side. At any rate, the apostle did not know, and declares 
that, if he had known, he would not have rebuked him. The 
highest courage and the readiest courtesy are very apt to go 
hand in hand. 

8. He skillfully divides his enemies in order to conquer. 
He perceived that part were Sadducees and part Pharisees 
(vy. 6). So he at once declared himself to be a Pharisee and 
a descendant of Pharisees, and to be really on trial for one 
of the great beliefs of the Pharisees, in which the Sadducees 
were most bitterly opposed to them, namely, the belief in a 
resurrection of thedead. We remember how, just a year before, 
in 1 Corinthians 15, he had vigorously maintained this cardi- 
nal doctrine as “the article of a standing or falling” Christian- 
ity. All the hopes he cherished, all the truths he taught, were 
connected with the great fact that Christ had been “ raised 
from the dead, the first fruits of them that are asleep.” His 
Christian conceptions of the resurrection of the dead were far 
nobler and broader than he had formerly cherished as a 
mere Pharisee (Acts 24:15; 26:23); but still it was the 
same great belief, and he had a right to the sympathy of the 
Pharisees present in the Sanhedrin. 

This divided his enemies (vs. 7, 8), producing a “ dissen- 
sion” and a “great clamor.” The usually grave body of old 
men grew disorderly and boisterous; and amid the confusion 
and outcry, some of the Pharisees began loudly to express 
sympathy with the accused. They were glad enough to 
make a good poiat against the opposite party by means of 
this man, who had claimed, in his address to the people, the 
day before, to have heard a voice from heaven, and seen a 
vision in the temple. “ What if a spirit hath spoken to 
him, or an angel?” We must remember that these were 
political parties, and not merely religious sects; and the 
Pharisees would not miss a chance to make a hit at the other 
party. So the dissension still further increased (v. 10), and 
thus Paul was not condemned by the Sanhedrin, who might 
otherwise have passed a sentence that would have greatly 
prejudiced the apostle in the estimation of Felix or of 
Festus. 

It was perfectly lawful thus to divide and conquer. It 
was combining the prudence of the serpent with the sim- 
plicity of the dove; and Paul had no thought of expressing 
regret for it in the ironical allusion he made before Felix 
(24: 20, 21). He doubtless remembered very well how, in 
the early years following the ascension, the Christians in 
Jerusalem had been long protected from persecution by this 
same party spirit among the Pharisees and Sadducees,—how 
the Sadducees often tried to persecute those who were pro- 
moting popular belief in the resurrection (Acts 4: 2), and 
how the Pharisees would skillfully prevent it.. Compare 
here Acts 5 : 34. - 

4. He is cheered by a divine assurance that he is destined 
to face yet other enemies at Rome. That night the Lord 
Jesus stood by him in a vision (v. 11). Notice that here, as 
in 22:19, and very often throughout the Acts and the Epis- 
tles, “the Lord” means the Lord Jesus. Precisely so in 
writing, a year previously, of a distinction between his teach- 
ing and the Lord’s (1 Cor. 7), Paul did not at all mean a 
difference between himself as inspired and as uninspired, but 
was referring to the personal teachings of the Lord Jesus 
when on earth, which embraced some of the points now in 
question, but not others. 

Blessed comfort and encouragement the Lord Jesus gives 
his imprisoned servant. He has thoroughly testified at 
Jerusalem, he shall also testify at Rome. His enemies are 
such for Christ’s sake; to face his enemies involves testifying 
for Christ.’ He is now, and will long continue to be, “the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus” (Eph. 3:1), and it is for him a 
cheerful prospect that he is called upon ‘not only to face 
other enemies, but even in the imperial city to bear witness 
for the Lord. e 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Paul... said... I have lived before God in all good con- 
science until this day (v.1). Weare always entitled to plead 
not guilty when we are falsely accused of evil. And it is well 
for us when.we can say that we serve God conscientiously. 
If we are deliberately adhering to any one sin, we are not 
living in good conscience. If we believe that Jesus is the 
Saviour of all those who trust him, and yet refuse to commit 
ourselves to him in confidence, our consciences bear us witness 
that we are utterly at fault. And itis “before God” that 
our consciences should approve us. There are many who 
are counted before men as conscientious, who cannot claim 
before God that they are doing right as they understand the 
right. 

I wist not, brethren, that he was high priest (v. 5). Paul 
would never have guessed the priestly character of Ananias 
from his conduct. Outside testimony was necessary to show 


«2 


that the religious ruler was there. It is a great pity whena 
man has to furnish some other evidence than his speech and 
conduct that he is worthy of respect and confidence. It is 
not toa man’s credit when those who have seen him and 
heard him speak can say, “I had no idea from his style of 
speech that he was a clergyman;” “I did not suppose that 
he was a church-member ;” “I am surprised that he holds a 
position of trust,” Even a child oaght to be known by his 
doings. It is to his shame if those who watch him say, “ He 
does not act as though he had a good mother; ” “He certainly 
fails to show that he has been well brought up;” “I cannot 
understand how that boy has been in a good Sunday-school 
for five years.” How isit with you? Would everybody who 
meets you wist that you are as worthy of a good name and 
of an honorable station as you claim to be? 


When he had so said, there arose a dissension (v.7). There is 
hardly anything which men are more ready to quarrel over 
than religion. And the less religion they have, the harder 
they will fight for it. The last thing which dies out in an 
ungodly man’s religious life is his sectarianism ; and as long 
as any of that remains, he will argue in its defense and 
denounce its opponents. When the churches in any 
community are coldest and most inactive, then sectarian 
bitterness is most likely to prevail. When those churches are 
warmed into new life, and become active intheir Master’s 
service, and in zeal for souls, they thiuk less of that which 
separates them in name, and moreof that which they hold 
and love in common. Sectarian dissensions are a sign of a 
low spiritual state. If you are ready to note your differences 
with your religious neighbor, it is a pretty sure proof that you 
have not enough religion to quarrel over. If you are really 
possessed with religious zeal, you will be on the look-out for 
points of agreement in its behalf, in your neighbor’s opinions 
and practice, 

We find no evil in this man ; and what ¢f a spirit hath spoken 

to him, or an angel? (v. 9.) Of course, the Pharisees found no 
evil in Paul when they learned that he was on their side of 
the question at issue. We are not inclined to see faults in 
the man who agrees with us in any difference we have with 
others. He who defends our denomination, or our political 
party, or our views of financial policy, or our theories of 
education, stands better in our eyes than he could under 
other circumstances. Let a prominent politician change his 
party associations, and how quickly the whole community is 
affected in its opinions of his personal character. The men 
who before praised his spirit and ability are now sure 
that he never amounted to much any way. They al- 
ways knew him to be unprincipled, and he is no gain to 
any party. And those who have been his enemies are sur- 
prised that he had been so misunderstood. At all events, 
they now find no evil in him, and they wonder if a spirit 
hath not spoken to him, or an angel. Wouldn’t it be well— 
safe as well as charitable—to ask this question about a man 
while he is on the other side from ourselves, of questions 
which divide our common country, or our common Chris- 
tianity ? 
The night following, the Lord stood by him and said, Be of 
good cheer (v.11). The Lord is never readier, never surer, 
to manifest himself to his disciples, than when they need him 
most. It is when the night has shut in, or when the storm 
is raging, or when all human support has failed one, that the 
Lord unvaryingly shows himself, lighting up the dungeon, 
calming the storm, and speaking words of comfort and cheer 
to those who trust him. In mid-day, in bright weather, in 
times of prosperity, there may be a seeming remoteness of the 
Lord from his disciple; but when adversity has come, then 
the Lord comes also, There is a certain compensation in 
darkness and sorrow and uttermost need, from the surer 
coming of the Lord at sucha time, to say, “ Be of good 
cheer,” and to give the added grace which shall make glad 
cheer. 


As thou hast testified concerning me at Jerusalem, so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome.- That was the word of cheer to 
Paul! He was not yet through with his trials. His wit- 
nessing for the Lord must still goon. Witnessing, and testi- 
fying, and being martyred, are one and the same thing in 
their root-idea. Paul had had no little experience in this 
line already. Here in Jerusalem, he had been mobbed, and 
bound, and imprisoned ; and now the Lord told him that he 
must look for more of such experiences, elsewhere than in 
Jerusalem. And that is the way that the Lord deals with 
his loved ones. When they have had one trouble, they can 
look for another. “ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance.” This is a truth that runs 
through the kingdoms of nature and of grace. It is the 
regiment which has already had hard fighting, and has 
suffered under it, which the commander calls upon for new 
service, in preference to an untried battalion. The man who 
is already hardest worked, is surest to be called on to do one 
thing more. The more liberal giver is the more frequently 
asked for an added contribution. And so all the way along 
in life. Yet no one thinks it strange that this should be the 
case among men; all see that it is because of a larger loving 
confidence in the one called on, that these calls are thus 





made. Why should any of us wonder that God deals similarly 





with those who are dearest to him, and who can be depended 
on in farther faithfulness in service and in trial? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. 8CHAUFFLER. 


Paul before the Council ; or, Man’s Frown and God's Favor. 
The Connection.—This must be made clear to the class. In 
well-informed classes, ask one or more of the scholars to give 
the intervening events. With ignorant scholars, let the 
teacher prepare himself to give it with enthusiasm, brevity, 
and clearness. The points to be touched on, are as follows: 
Paul’s speech is violently interrupted as soon as he makes 
mention of the hated Gentiles; Lysias prepares to torture 
Paul, so as to elicit from him his guilt; Paul objects, on the 
ground, that, as a Roman citizen, he is exempt from such 
treatment; Lysias thus abstains, and next day places Paul 
befére the Sanhedrin, that they may examine him. This 
brings us to the lesson of to-day. 


I. Man’s Frown.—Awy one might have seen at a glance, 
when that council met, that none of them were friendly to 
Paul. Indeed, it was, in many respects, identically the same 
council that, twenty years before, had condemned Stephen to 
death. At that time, Paul himself had been a member of 
the Sanhedrin, and he undoubtedly knew perfectly well how 
they now looked upon. him. A renegade, an apostate, a 
traitor to the holy cause, they regarded him at first with 
deep animosity. In fact, hardly had Paul spoken a dozen 
words, when, by the order of the presiding officer, he was 
rudely struck on the mouth, and his speech ended. (For 
explanation of Paul’s failure to recognize the high-priest, see 
notes elsewhere inthis paper.) Paul saw instantly that there 
was no hope for him from the justice of that council, so he 
determined to split its members into hostile factions. This 
he did with great skill, stating that the doctrine of the 
resurrection was that which had aroused such hostility 
against him. This was true; for the head and fore-front of 
all his offense was the preaching of the resurrection of the 
Nazarene, with its consequent doctrines. By this appeal, he 
divided the council. Yet even then he was in danger at 
their hands; for in the turbulent quarrel that at once arose, 
Paul had well-nigh been pulled in pieces. So, again, the 
Roman officer interferes and rescues the apostle, and, taking 
him to the castle of Antonia, puts him under guard to await 
a calmer trial. 


II. God’s Favor.—While outside of that prison, fear on 
the part of Paul’s brethren, and rage on the part of his ene- 
mies, held sway ; inside of the prison, there was peace. The 
same Lord who so graciously had appeared to Stephen now 
appeared to Paul. He calms his fears, and gives him just 
that promise which such an enthusiast as Paul would have 
welcomed. For it had long been Paul’s desire to be per- 
mitted to preach the gospel in Rome. This desire, the Lord 
assures him, is yet to be gratified, and Jerusalem is not to bethe 
place of the apostle’s death. Inthe Eternal City, Paul is to 
have the privilege ef preaching the Saviour to whom he had 
devoted his life. 


Before going farther, let the teacher call the attention of 
the class to the abundant material for meditation which 
Paul had that night. Twenty years before, he had exulted 
in the victory gained over the new faith in the death of 
Stephen. Now, as he thought back, that was doubtless one 
cause for true repentance before God. His present ill for- 
tune (as judged by the world) was dearer to him than his 
former good fortune. Doubtless he now esteemed “the 
reproach of Christ” greater honor than the plaudits of his 
fellow-men. What, twenty years before, he had considered 
his bravest deeds, he now judges as his basest. Truly, to 
him old things are passed away, and all things have become 
new. 

Paul’s experience has often been repeated. He is not the 
only good man on whom the world has frowned. At one 
time it was said of Jesus, that he “grew in favor with God 
and man.” But this was the time of his quiescence. As soon 
as the time for activity arose, he grew in disfavor with men, 
until they crucified him. Many of the world’s greatest men 
have been steadfastly frowned upon by the world. Moses and 
Pharaoh, Elijah and Ahab, John and Herod, Jesus and 
Pilate, Paul and the Sanhedrin, these are only a few of the 
instances of the antagonism between the world and God’s 
children. St. James sets this antagonism forth very strongly 
when he says: “ The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God” (Jas.4:4). The world, as world, is ever opposed to 
God and his truth; and he who stands by God’s law must 
expect to collide with the world. The world’s frown may 
not always take the same form. Sometimes it is the “ frown 
of murder,” as in Paul’s case; sometimes the “ frown of loss 
of position;” sometimes the “frown of angry words;” and 
sometimes the “frown of sneering ridicule.” But he who 
stands squarely up for God’s truth, will, sooner or later, be 
frowned upon. Of that, we may be sure. When, in far-off 
Russia, my father was converted, and at once took his stand 
against theatre, opera, ball, and similar amusements, his 
friends calmly charged him with “having gone crazy.” In 
our day, they would merely have charged him with being 
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“puritanical.” Just as soon as we antagonize the world 
sharply at any point, we shall find it quick to express its dis- 
favor, and put on an angry frown. “If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they 
call them of his household” (Matt. 10: 25). Let our 
scholars be told distinctly that, if they want God’s favor, they 
must be ready to encounter man’s frown. The failure to 
make scholars understand that in the Christian life there 
are real trials, leads many to start under false impressions. 
Soon they are undeceived, and, terrified, they go back to the 
city of Destruction. 

Having thus emphasized man’s frown, let the attention be 
drawn to God’s favor. The high-priest would have scorned 
to visit Paul in his dungeon. But the Great High Priest 
condescended to visit and comfort his afflicted child, and 
assure him of his favor. So Jesus assures his disciples that, 
if any one in this world has the courage to confess him, he 
will not fail to confess that soul as his disciple before God in 
heaven. The favor of any monarch on earth must cease 
either with his own life, or with that of the one upon whom 
he smiles. So God’s favor will cease when God dies, but 
not before. And as our souls and our God are immortal, 
God’s favor, once won, will never cease to bless the soul. For 
eighteen centuries the rage of the Sanhedrin has ceased to 
affect Paul. But in God’s favor to-day and forever he will 
rejoice. Answer; was not Paul wise in not heeding man’s 
favor, as compared with the divine approval? And answer, 
again; which favor are you seeking? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul before the Council_—To-day we have another picture of 
Paul, in a great council chamber, a high-priest as judge, and 
seventy-two wise-looking, stern-faced Jews as jurors, to hear 
what he could say, and to decide what should be done with 
a man who had so excited the people. Where, and to whom, 
had Paul told the story of his life, as we learned in last 
week’s lesson? What word did he say which so enraged the 
Jews? He had spoken in the Hebrew language, which the 
Roman chief captain, Lysias, did not understand. But the 
captain could see the fury of the mob, wild at something 
Paul had said; and to quiet them, and find what Paul had 
really done, he ordered the soldiers to bring him into the 
castle, to bind him to a whipping-post, chain his hands and 
feet, and then scourge or beat him to make him confess. 
Lysias left a captain of a hundred men to see the scourging 
done, and the soldiers went on preparing their chains and 
the long, fine lashes with sharp metal ends, to use for the 
scourging. The prisoner, watching them, calmly asked the 
centurion if it were lawful to scourge a Roman, and one who 
had not yet been tried. The centurion was startled, and told 
the soldiers to wait a little. He went to Lysias, telling him 
to take care, because the prisoner was a Roman. It was 
against the law for a Roman to be scourged or tortured, or 
even to be bound or put in prison without trial, and Lysias 
knew that every Roman had a right to be heard in his own 
defense. He had the chains taken off, and sent for the 
high-priest and elders to meet the next day, and examine 
into the case. This is the reason that Paul sat before the 
council, looking earnestly, without fear, at the sharp eyes 
fixed on him as he began his speech. 


The High-priest—Paul said: “I have lived before God in 
all good conscience until this day;” he meant just as he had 
said before, that he had tried to keep all the Jewish law and 
the faith of his fathers. Just then the high-priest said to 
those standing near Paul: “Smite him on the mouth.” 
Quickly Paul said: “God shall smite thee;” Do you dare to 
sit there, and judge me by the law, and then say I shall be 
smitten against the law? They all knew it was unjust to 
strike a prisoner before he was tried, or insult him and close 
his mouth before he could speak for himself. Some were 
ready to charge Paul with breaking another law. Do you 
dare, they said, to speak against God’s high-priest? 
Paul remembered the Scripture as well as they, and said : 
I did not know it was the high-priest: I know it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. What 
Paul said to the high-priest really came true; for in a few 
years he was murdered, in the beginning of the wars which 
destroyed Jerusalem. 

Disputes in the Council—Paul knew considerable about the 
men in the council; some of them had been scholars with 
him when he and they were young; some of the old men 
had been in the council when the first martyr was before 
them, and Saul was consenting unto his death. Paul knew 
that there were two parties among these men. Some of them 
were called Pharisees, and some Sadducees. The Pharisees 
believed that the bodies of the dead would some time be 
raised, and live again; the Sadducees believed that there 
would be no resurrection. Who had risen from the dead, 
and talked with his disciples, and many others who believed 
in him? Paul had everywhere preached Christ risen from 
the dead, and he said, “I am a Pharisee —.. . of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” That was 


They forgot, for a moment, their anger against Paul, in their 


‘disputing with each other. Some cried out: “ We find no 


evil in this man.” Some remembered what he had told of 
the light and the voice at Damascus, and said: “If an angel 
hath spoken to him, let us not fight against God.” That 
enraged those who did not believe in Paul’s preaching, and 
they would have done anything to seize and silence him. 
Paul in the Castle.—Lysias was looking on in the council 
chamber; he knew he would have to answer for the safety 
of this Roman under his care. He began to fear they would 
tear Paul in pieces, in their anger ; for some wanted to destroy 
him, and others to protect him. Lysias therefore ordered 
the soldiers to come and take Paul back to the castle, and 
keep him safely. 

In the Night.—After all the excitement of the day, Paul 
slept on his prison-bed. He did not know what might be 
the end of all this; but he knew he was alone; in prison, 
among enemies. Yet he was not really alone, for real 
friend, even the Lord Jesus himself, stood by him. He 
knew every anxious thought, every fear, of his tired, tried 
servant. He spoke, “Be of good cheer; for as thou hast 
testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thoa bear witness also 
at Rome.” How much that voice meant to Paul! Even if 
not a word had been spoken, how much it was for the Lord 
to stand by him. Paul knew he was not forsaken, and would 
never be, when, in the lonely night, he saw the Lord at his 
side. The words were full of promise, too, They meant: 
Paul, these Jews will not take your life; you have more 
work to do for me, more journeys to take, more to say, 
more to suffer. Even in Rome you are to preach my gospel. 
That “ Be of good cheer” went with Paul through all the rest 
of his life, and helped him to finish his course with joy, 
which was his great desire. But those words of cheer were not 
meant only for Paul in the silent night in prison. Can you 
think of any other words like them that you have learned 
before? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
“Only an armour-bearer.” 

“ Whom have I in heaven above,” 
“My soul, be oa thy guard.” 

“ Always with us, always with us.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


(Golden Text.) 





enough to excite half the council against the other half. 


plead his cause before the council? (v.1.) Did he mean to 
say that his conscience had been an infallible guide, or that he 
had never violated its voice, or had hestillothermeaning? If 
he had obeyed conscience in his work of persecution, was he, 
or was he not, guilty? What is the province of conscience? 
Is it, or is it not, right at all times to obey it? What do we 
know of Paul’s manner of commanding silence when about 
to address an audience? Why did he not proceed with his 
address on this occasion? (v. 2.) With what other trial 
scene does this form a parallel? (Luke 22: 63.) What more 
do you know about Ananias? Why did Paul object to his 
treatment? (v.3; Deut. 1: 16.) Whydid he compare him 
to a whited wall? Was he guilty, or not, in thus 
speaking? (vs. 4,5.) To what éxtent are we bound to give 
reverence to rulers? What advantage may be gained by 
knowing the peculiar beliefs of one’s andience? (v. 6.) 
What quality did Paul show by his use of this knowledge? 
Why is it a teacher's duty to know what his scholars believe 
concerning the resurrection? Why is it so important that 
the entire church of Christ should be one in belief? (v. 7.) 
Give the history and distinctive beliefs of these two sects 
(v. 8). What advantage did Paul reap from the division in 
in the council? (vs. 9, 10.) What lesson may we draw from 
it? (Psa. 76: 10.) Does the true child of God always, or 
only occasionally, derive profit from untoward circumstances ? 
(Rom. 8: 28; Heb. 12: 11.) When does God speak words 
of encouragement to the soul? (vs. 11; Matt. 4: 11.) How 
does he now speak such words to us? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-=LIGHTS. 


“Tou WaiTep WALL.”—Paul’s characterization of the 
high-priest as a whited wall recalls at once our Lord’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees as whited sepulchres. This 
proverbial expression is common over all the East, and the 
custom which gave rise to it goes back to the times of the 
ancient Egyptians. Old Egyptian tombs consisted of a deep 
shaft sunk in the rock, with a subterranean chamber, and 
sarcophagus containing the body. At the top of the shaft 
was built a sacrificial chamber, or chambers, which it was 
the custom to decorate richly with colored sculptures. Thus, 
the chamber aboveground was decorated with scenes of life 
and gladness, strangely at variance with the gloomy chamber 
below. In Palestine most of the muk4ms, or little sacred 
buildings built in honor of the local saints, are cenotaphs or 
tomb-buildings. These mukims may be seen on almost every 
hill-top; they are kept with scrupulous care; offerings are 
placed in them frequently; and they are whitewashed before 
every great religious festival. The ordinary Muhammadan 
graves are often heaped with rubble, which is then covered 
with stucco. A somewhat similar comparison to that in the 
text appears in the early Christian writers; as, for instance, in 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians, Speaking of 
certain offenders, Ignatius says: “These to me are monu- 
ments and tombs which bear only the names of men.” Here 
there may be another allusion besides that which is apparent 
to the Western reader. In rabbinic the word nephesh means 
the “vital principle,” a “person” himself, and a “tomb.” 
Of nephesh in this last sense, it might punningly be said to be 
nephesh—or a living person—only in name, 

“Revicest THou Gon’s High Priest?”—There could 
hardly be a greater crime, according to Jewish rabbinical 
notions, than to fail in proper respect to the religious authori- 
ties. ‘There is for thee no greater honor than the honor of 
the rabbis, nor fear than the fear of the rabbis. The Sages 
have said: The fear of the rabbi is as the fear of God.” The 
rabbins also provide that proper respect should be paid to 
them in greetings. The man who meets a rabbi must “not 
give the shalém [the greeting, Peace be upon thee] to his 
rabbi, or return it to him, as he gives it to his neighbors, or 
returns ittothem. But he must bow before his face, and say 
to him with reverence and honor, Peace be upon thee, my 
master (Rabbi).” And the penalties for contempt of rab- 
binical authority extend also to the next life. “No man 
who despises the Sages,” it is said, “will have part in the 
world to come.” 

Tue Srrire BETWEEN THE PHARISEES AND THE Sappvu- 
cEES.—There are plenty of indications in the Talmud that 
there was no love lost between the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. Edersheim quotes several Sadducee sayings regarding 





the scrupulosity of the’ Pharisees. “It is as a tradition among 
the Pharisees to torment themselves in this world; and yes 
they will gain nothing by it in the next.” “ By-and-by,” 
said the Sadducees, “the Pharisees will set about purifying 
| the round sun itself.” They also talked of “the plague of 
| Pharisaism;” and enumerated seven kinds of Pharisees, of 
| whom only one kind was praiseworthy. 

Nor was this strife regarding Paul the only occasion on 
| which a serious disturbance was provoked by the diflerences 


What scene in Paul’s life in Jerusalem arose from the | between the Pharisees and Sadducees. The Sadducees did 
discovery-of his Roman citizenship? (Title.) What scene | not believe in pouring the water of libation upon the altar 
following, gives evidence of his heavenly citizenship? | on the feast of tabernacles, and the Pharisees did. On one 


occasion the dispute was so intense that it led to a riot in 


By whose command, and for what purpose, was this Jewish which the blood of both parties was shed. In the modern 
council convened? How many years had Paul now been in | East, such appeals as Paul made to the fanaticisia of the 
the apostleship? With what announcement did he begin to: Pharisees are matters of every-day occurrence. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Consecration. Ry H. L. H. 32mo, pp. 58. Boston: H. L. Hastings. 
Price, 35 cents. 

In Case of Accident. By Dr. D. A. Sargent. 16mo, illustrated 127 
Boston: LD. Lothrop & Co, 2 eas Siaeinins 


Stories for Home-Folks, young and old. By Grace Greenwood. 16mo, 
pp. 185. New York: Johu B. Alden. Price, 50 cents. 


The Two Sisters. By L. T. Meade. 16mo, with frontispiece, pp. 90. 
London; Hodder and Stoughton. Price, one shilling. 


Scarlet Anemones. By L. T. Meade. 16mo, with frontispiece, pp. 96. 
London: Hodder and Stought®n. Price, one shilling, 


Stories by American Authors. No. 1X. By Thomas Nelson Page, and 
others. 16mo, pp. 180. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 
SO cents, * 

The Book-Lover's Rosary: the praise 6f books In the words of famous 


writers of all ages, ‘imo, pp. 80. New York: Jobn B. Alden. 
Price, 30 cents. 


The Edwin Arnold Birthday Book. Edited by Katherine Lilian Arnold 


and Constance Arnold. J6mo, tilustrated, pp. 441, Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 


Charity Moore: the story of a stray. By Lina Orman-Cooper, 16mo, 


illustrated, pp. 140. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Price, one 
shilling and sixpence, 


Edgar Allan Poe, By George EK. Woodberry. (American Men of Let- 


ters Series.) 12mo, with portrait, pp. ix, 354. Boston: Houghton 
MifMin, & Co, Price, $1.25. PI ’ : g , 


Red-Letter Stories: Swiss tales. From the German of Mad, Johanna 
Spyri, by Lucy Wheelock. ié6mo, illustrated, pp. 94. Boston: 
DL. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


The Religious “+5 of Philosophy: a critique of the bases of conduct 
and of faith. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D. l2mo, pp. xix, 484, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.09. 


Personal Traits of British Authors. Byron -Shelley—Moore—Rogers— 
. eats—Southey—Lander, Kdited by Kdward T, Mason. 12mo, with 
oe amaaae pp. xi, 322. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 


The Children of China; written for the children of England. By the 
author of * The Children of India,” Small 4to, with map and hhius- 


trations, pp. viii, 3i2, London: Hodder and Stoughton, Price, five 
shillings. 


Personal Traits of English Authors. Wordsworth—Coleridge—Lamb-- 
Haziitt--Leigh Hunt—Procter. Edited by Edward T. Mason. 12mo, 
with portraits, pp. xi, 205. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $1.50, 

PAMPHLETS. 


The Common Sense Class Book for Sabbath-schools. 12mo, no paging. 
Wooster, O.: W. E. Rice. Price, $1.00 per dozen. ’ we 


The White Cross Series, Nos. I.-V. By Ellice Hopkins. 16mo, pp., 
each number, about 23. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
3 cents, for each number. 


Outlines of Roy Church History in the Ante-Nicene Period. By the 
Rev. H. Wallis Smith, D.D. (Bible Class Primers Series.) i6mo, 
with map, pp. 91, Edinburgh: 'T. and T. Clark. Price, 7d. 


Stall's Lutheran Year-Book for 1885. Edited and published by the Rev. 
Sylvanus Stall, A.M. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 166. For sale by all the 
Lutheran Publication Houses and Bookstores, Price, 25 cents. 


MUSIC, 


Choral Worship: a collection of new sacred and secular music, for choirs, 
singing-schools, conventions, and the home circle. By L. O. Emer- 
son, Oblong 5vo, pp. 320. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Gems for Little Singers: a collection of easy and pleasing son: B 
Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by, 0. Kmes- 


son. Imo, illustrated, pp. 64. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, 
3 cents, 


Singing on the Way: acollection of hymns and tunes for Sunday-schools, 
sucial worship, and congregations. Compiled and arranged by Mrs. 
Belle M. Jewett, assisted by Dr. J. P. Holbrook, 12mo, pp. 160, 
} pent New York, and Philadelphia: Ditson and Company. Price. 
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A POPULAR GUIDE TO MORAG 
SCIENCF.* 

It has been said that since the time of the German 
illumination, speculative philosophy has been charac- 
terized by a metaphysical rather than by a moral ten- 
dency—a disposition to search into the being of things, 
into the nature of what is, and the secret of what appears 
—rather than to vindicate the reality of moral distinc- 
tions and to afford a scientific basis for the ethical con- 
duct of life. There is a certain amount of truth in the 
assertion as applied to the modern development of con- 
tinental philosophy; but in America, with some few 
exceptions, the study of philosophy has been prosecuted 
for a directly practical purpose, and not for the mere 
sake of providing a scientific theory of the moral or of 
the physical universe. 

A noteworthy example of the practical tendency of 
the American philosophical mind is afforded in Presi- 
dent Noah Porter’s new work on The Elements of 
Moral Science. President Porter has already shown, in 
published works on philosophy and literature, that he 
knows how to preserve the happy mean between a too 
rigid scientific method and a style in which the scien- 
tific is sacrificed to the popular. The present volume 
is, in a sense, the continuation, or complement, rather, 
of the Elements of Intellectual Philosophy ; that is, it is 
a popular scientific work bearing the same relation to a 
strictly scholastic exposition of moral philosophy as 
President Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Philosophy 
does to his full treatise on The Human Intellect. 

Those who turn to this work of President Porter's in 
the hope of finding a completely new basis for moral 
science will be disappointed. The day for such a claim 
on the part of a philosophical teacher is past, except 
perhaps in the land which has 

“Produced one Kant, with a K, 
And many a cant, with a C.” 
President Porter’s book is something better than a new 
theory of morals. It is a calm and thoughtful discus- 





* The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Noah 
Porter, 1).D., LL. D,, President of Yale College. 8vo, pp. xxv, 574. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price. $3.00, 
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sion of morals considered as an inductive science, rather 
than as a fruitful field for fruitless speculations. It is 

pre-eminently a book for the young thinker who has 

already attained to some mastery of the principles of 
intellectual philosophy; but it is also a book for the 

general reader of average culture who wishes to advance 

his knowledge of the moral natureof man. The study 

of morals is a study which can be more easily taken up 
by a Jay reader than the study of metaphysics; its ter- 
minology is less repelling to the average mind, and its | 
results have a larger practical value. For this reason 

such a work as President Porter’s ought to have a large 

reading constituency outside of the circle of professional 

students. 

There is one characteristic of President Porter’s vol- 
ume which marks the new epoch. Time was, when 
even orthodox Christian teachers of moral philosophy 
drew the principles of their science from everywhere 
exceptthe Bible. Revelation and philosophy were held far 
apart; and philosophical teachers were jealous of the in- 
trusion of principles derived from revelation into a sys- 
tem which, it was held, could be wholly vindicated from 
the principles of reason. President Porter rightly dis- 
claims this narrow view. A few lines from his preface are 
worth quoting: “To one topic,” he writes, “he [the 
author] has endeavored to do ample justice, and that isthe 
theoretic import and value of the Christian ethics... . 
While the author has scrupulously avoided urging its 
claims to superiority from any higher than its human 
excellence and human authority, he sces no reason why 
the New Testament should not be fairly considered, in 
regard to its ethical rank and significance, by the side 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, the De Officiis, Butler’s Ser- 
mons, or Spencer’s Data of Ethics.” This definite aim 
has been constantly kept in view in the discussion of 
moral principles, so that President Porter’s book is not 
only thoroughly philosophical, but also thoroughly 
Christian. A special chapter is also devoted to the 
Christian Theory of Morals. F 

It would be idle to attempt to give a detailed state- 
ment of the arrangement of the book. The twin sub- 
jects of the volume—the Theory of Duty, and the Prac- 
tice of Duty—are elaborated each in about twenty 
chapters on special sub-topics. The honored president 
of Yale College writes from a more thorough and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the literature of ethics than 
belongs, perhaps, to any other man in America. The 
dry scholastic tone is absent from his writing; his para- 
graphs are full of compressed thought; his sentences 
are fluent, and show no sign of the pedantry of learning. 
Taken all in all, there is no popular treatise covering 
the whole theory of morals, which is more to be com- 
mended to the American or English student than this 
treatise from the pen of President Porter. 





In the new literature of the Southern States, since the 
war, the poetry of Sidney Lanier has occupied a promi- 
nent place. Dying in 1881, at the age of thirty-nine, 
Lanier’s life-work was sadly cut short; but he had pub- 
lished, besides a considerable body of verse, a novel, a 
guide-book to Florida, four editions of classic tales 
revised for children, a treatise on versification, and a 
book of lectures on the English novel. His poetry 
chiefly enlists attention; and in the handsome new edi- 
tion of the Poems of Sidney Lanier,edited by his wife, 
and accompanied by an introduction by the Rey. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, it can be critically studied., Dr. 
Ward, in his admirably written article (which, in our 
mind, is the best part of the book), records his belief 
that Lanier “will take his final rank with the first 
princes of American song,” and that the fruit of his lit- 
erary life “ will fill a large space in the garnering of the 
poetic art of our country.” Such poems as “ Sunrise,” 
“The Marshes of Glynn,” “ Corn,” ** How Love Looked 
for Hell,” and the bold and original ‘‘ Centennial Medi- 
tation of Columbia,” challenge attention and deserve 
praise for excellence of form and depth of thought; but 
we believe Lanier has written nothing entitling him to 
a place above American poets of the second class. 
There is art in his verse, and record of accurate obser- 
vation, and evident feeling; but he often lacks strength, 
even in comparatively short poems, to continue as he 
begins. Above all, his fatal defect is a want of fire, 
spontaneity, outbursting song that must be sung. As 
compared with other Southern poets,— Hayne or Timrod, 
for example,—he has more art and less of the artless 
poetic beauty which is its “own excuse for being.” 
| (12mo, cloth, pp. xlii, 252. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 





Among the popular helps to the study of the Bible, 
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a good teachers’ Bible. And next best to having the 
teachers’ Bible itself, with all its varied helps, in one 
volume, is to have the helps usually printed with the 
teachers’ Bible, detached from the Bible and printed in 
a separate volume by themselves, for use with any edi- 
tion of the English Bible. Those who prefer this latter 
way, will be glad to know that a new edition has just 
been issued of Helps to the Study of the Bible which form 
the appendix of the Oxford Teachers’-Bible. The vol- 
ume is printed in large clear type and good paper; and 
it includes all the special treatises, summaries, tables, 
and glossaries, together with the subject-index of the 
Bible, the dictionary of proper names, the concordance, 
and the Bible atlas, which have made the Oxford 
Teachers’-Bible the invaluable companion for the work- 
ing teacher which it now is. (16mo, pp. viii,578. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.. Price, $1.50.) 


Tt is not often that we are called upon to notice a more 
companionable volume than Studies in the Forty Days, by 
the Rev. Dr. A.. A. Lipscomb, Professor Emeritus in 
Vanderbilt University. In this series of essays, we have 
not only a faithful study of the significance of the period 
intervening between the resurrection and the ascension 
of our Lord, but also progressive studies of the unfolding 
personalities of the apostles. Indeed, the one thing 
which is most noticeable in the book is its personality. 
Nothing is abstract or formal ; but the suggestions of art 
and of philosophy, upon the subject of the book, are, in 
each instance, presented in living connection with a 
human head and heart. Professor Lipscomb writes 
from the standpoint of a varied experience and of a wide 
culture, and he uses illustrations that illustrate. His 
volume will be specially valuable to young students 
with growing minds, as a help in the way of teaching 
them to think. (12mo, pp. 363. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Southern Methodist Publishing House. Price, $1.00.) 


Many novelists are nowadays finding, to their sorrow, 
that fame in fiction-writing is quickly won, and as 
quickly lost. But Mr. George W. Cable’s reputation 
seems to have “come to stay,” and it will be increased 
by his latest book—though it is nota novel. In The 
Creoles of Louisiana, he gives us a graphic and complete 
story of the life of an interesting and ill-understood folk, 
from the last of the seventeenth century to the present 
time. The record is as romantic as it is faithful. Mr. 
Cable’s style, as well as the subject, reminds the reader 
of Parkman’s; and, like Parkman, Cable goes beneath 
the surface. From sympathy and personal knowledge, 
he portrays tHe good side of Creole life, but does not 
hesitate to criticise its personal and social defects. We 
are inclined to think the book the author’s best work; 
it is certainly one of the best products of new Southern 
(Square 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. ix, 320. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50.) 

Readers of The Sunday School Times who have been 
long familiar with the graceful verses of Mrs. Mary B. 
Dodge, will hear with interest that Mrs. Dodge has 
gathered her best poems into a small volume which 
takes its name from the opening piece, Zhe Gray Masque. 
Of the hundred and fifty poems, more or less, which 
make up the collection, many have the ring of genuine 
poetical feeling; and all show good literary workman- 
ship and a certain mastery of varied rhythm and rhyme, 
Mrs. Dodge has a fondness for introducing French 
phrases into her verses, sometimes with good effect ; but 
her French pronunciation has led ler inte error when 
she makes the German word Strasse rhyme with the 
Scotch word Jags. Lassie would have been a closer 
approximation to the true rhyme. (16mo, pp. x, 285, 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Harmonies of the Gospels are common enough, but 
harmonies-of the Acts are far from common. One such, 
in handy form for Sunday-school use, ‘is provided in the 
Rev. Dr. George W. Clark’s Harmonic Arrangement of 
the Acts of the Apostles, in which the text of Acts is 
arranged with the parallel passages from the epistles, 
with illustrative references: to other Scriptures, with 
chronological and explanatory notes, and with various 
comparative tables. The little volume represents a good 
idea well carried out; and it will serve a useful purpose, 
in the hands either of teacher or scholar, in the way of 
making Scripture its own interpreter. (12mo, pp. 263. 
Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication 
Society.) 


The lady physician is the heroine of many stories in 
these days; and wherever she appears, she isa picturesque 








+ there is none that is handier or more compendious than 


and suggestive figure. Fuith Thurston’s Work sets forth 
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how a Christian woman, adopting medicine as her pro- 
fession, establishes herself in a factory town in Vermont, 
where she has for a while a great many difficulties to 
encounter. She perseveres, disarms opposition, does a 
good turn when she can, and lives bravely for the Mas- 
ter. “ Doe the next Thynge” might be the motto of this 
book. (16mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Hebraica for January is the best number that has yet | 
been published of this promising American quarterly for 
Semitology. Among the papers calling for special men- 
tion are Professor C. H. Toy’s article on The Masso- 
retic Vowel System, and Professor Paul Haupt’s impor- 
tant contribution on Assyrian Phonology with Special 
Reference to Hebrew. Professor Francis Brown con- 
tributes news-notes in the field of Assyriology, and Pro- 
fessor John P. Peters in that of miscellaneous Semi- 
Leaving out of consideration The Hebrew Stu- 
dent, which is of a less technical character, Hebraica is 
the only first-class periodical published in America 
which is devoted to the scientific consideration of the 
Semitic languages; and as such it has a claim upon the 
attention of all advanced students of Hebrew and of the 
cognate tongues. It is edited at Morgan Park, Illinois, 
by Professor W. R. Harper, with the co-operation of 
Professor Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins and Gottingen 
universities, and Professor Hermann L. Strack of Berlin 
The subscription price is $2 a year. 


tology. 


University. 


That the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
is a principle which is held as strongly by the Muham- 
madans as by the Jews and Christians. The Muham- 
madans, have a symbolic custom by which 
they emphasize this truth upon their students. In the 
curious little book written for Muhammadan students by 
Burhin-ed-Deen (an Arabic Todd’s Student’s Manual, 
several centuries old) the student is forbidden to seek wis- 
dom (by astrological means) from the stars, but is advised 
to sit in study so as to face towards the holy place at 
Mekkeh. And this advice is emphasized by the story of 
two friends who went out together to seek knowledge in 
travel. On their return to their native place, one was 
made a doctor of legal learning, and the other was not. 
When the cause of this difference was investigated, 
it was found that the one who was made doctor had 
always faced Mekkeh or some other sacred place in 
study, while the other had been utterly careless as to his 
position. In this view of the case, the Muhammadan 
student might vary the words of the psalmist, and say : 
I will look to Mekkeh, the chosen place of God, from 
whence cometh my help in wisdom-getting. 


however, 
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Jovian ala into the ‘Seemidosi Land, but : Goa 
ruled otherwise and Israe]’s first leader only saw afar off | 

the land that Israel’s later generations inherited. Was | 

Moses’ prayer then unanswered? Fifteen hundred years | 
rolled by—and who were those that stood with Christ on | 
the Mount of Transfiguration, talking of the decease 
the Saviour must accomplish at Jerusalem? Moses’ 
prayer was at least heard and answered; his feet were 
pressing the soil of the Promised Land. Because God | 
delays to answer prayer, the answer need not there- 

fore be refused. And was not Moses’ prayer answered | 
even more blessedly than it would have been, had he | 
been permitted to lead the Israelites into a hostile Pales- | 
tine, where Joshua found only incessant fighting for | 
thirty years? 

Pray wisely. Elijah prayed earnestly that death 
might come and find him sitting under the “juniper- | 
tree,” and God would not let his servant die. ‘ Papa,” | 
saida little four-year-old, who had been attentively watch- 
ing his father shave, “ I want your razor to whittle wiv.” | 
“No, my child, you cannot have such a dangerous play- | 
thing,” and the father shut it up, and put it away, while | 
the little boy cried bitterly, with sobbing protestations, 
that his papa “didn’t love him.” God doesn’t give his 
children razors to play with, however earnestly they 
pray for them; and Elijah’s prayer was unanswered 
because he asked unwisely, sitting under the “ juniper- 
tree.” 

Pray resignedly. If any one of Christ’s followers 
seemed to have special power with God in prayer, it was 
the apostle Paul, yet the thorn in the flesh for whose remo- 
val the apostle so earnestly prayed, still remained, until 
he learned to ask not for less suffering, but for more 
grace. 
fact that that prayer was unaswered, since by the trial 
he came to possess a larger share of Christian grace. If 
one has not the spirit which says, ‘ Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done,” he is not in a frame for the best 
praying. 

In the direct discussion of the question how to make 
prayer-meetings interesting, Mr. Moody urged, in the 
first place, the need of sociability. The prayer-meeting 
leader, he said, who comes in, looking neither to the 
right or the left, who drops out of sight behind the desk, 
and is not seen again until the meeting commences, and 
then only while he is conducting the formal opening 
exercises, and who, after announcing that the “meet- 
ing is open,” subsides, half hidden and unheard, behind 
the desk until the meeting is over, is no leader in the 
true sense. Let him come down close among tiie people. 
If the room has five hundred seats, and there are only 
two hundred prayer-meeting attendants, hide the other 
three hundred seats, so that the room may always seem 
full, and so that there may be no dispiriting fringe of 
empty seats in front. If the seats are all fastened down 
go that they cannot be removed, the leader had better 
procure a desk on rollers, and trundle right down among 
his people, if they wid/ insist on sitting back by the wall. 
In some way he must get close to them. Again let the 








SEN I Ponsa 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Kansas, state, at Fort Seott .......:..0.000ccedasces coscsecoceee May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Weston.....:.......ccceceee eceeees May 27, 28 
Colorado, state, at Canon City........... ccccscssccoesssseccesseed June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia...... ...........ccccoceseseees June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton ................0..0seeeeeees June 9-11 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault........0....ccc0-esee00-..0ume 23-25 

Indiana, state, at Lafayette. .............cccccsccsssseceecescees June 
New Brunswick, daciorses, at Moncton............ October 20-22 


MR. MOODY’S PRAY ER-MEETING 
METHODS. 


No service which Mr, Moody conducts lacks in inter- 
est or profit or in the practical element. Consequently, 
when at a Christian Convention held January 28-30, in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, he touched upon the sub- 
jects of prayer and prayer-meetings, many of his utter- 
ances were so instructive as to be well worth repeating 
before a larger audience than could at that time come 
within the reach of his voice, although the-hall in which 
he spoke was filled to overflowing. 


prayers be short. If, when Peter found himself sinking 
|in the waves of Galilee, he had insisted on putting 
before his petition, “ Lord, save me,” the regular prayer- 
meeting roundabout introduction, he would have been 
forty feet under water before he could have asked of the 
Lord the help he needed. By the time a man has been 
praying for five minutes or more, most of the people 
who listen will be praying too—praying for him to stop. 
One-half the prayer-meetings suffer seriously from this 
evil of too-long-windedness, Christ set us no such 
example, for the prayer he taught takes much less than 
one minute for its repetition. It becomes after a time 
the duty of pastor or prayer-meeting leader to remon- 
strate gently with those who may offend by occupying 
too much of the prayer-meeting’s time. Those who 
have the right Christian spirit will take the hint with- 
out offense, and those who have not the right Christian 
spirit may as well be offended, and cease public praying, 
for thereby they would show that they possessed not the 
frame of mind suitable to lead others in prayer. 





Pray patiently, said Mr. Moody,—speaking in the first 
place concerning the general subject of prayer. Be 
ready to wait a month, a year, a century, if need be, for 
your prayer to be answered. Pray wisely, asking not 
for what you plainly ought not to have. Pray resignedly, 
with willingness to accept -uncomplainingly either the 
vlessing or the denial, as God wills. And then he illus- 


crated these: three points by the history of the three | 


ible heroes whose prayers would seem to us most likely 
to have weight with God, yet no one of whom received 


the blessing he sought in the way he sought it. Ear- 


uestly, longingly, did Moses ask of God the right to | 


comand the people he had led in all their desert wan- 





Seek variety in prayer-meeting methods. When times 
look the darkest for Christ’s cause, have a praise-meet- 
ing. 
you can still praise God for, and such expression of 
gratitude will frequently lead the way to greater occa- 
| sions for thankfulness,” 
| . 

j at intervals. 


Then have a promise-meeting 
Ask A to bring to the next meeting a 
promise from Genesis, and B one from Exodus, and so 
| on through the audience and the Bible. Every book in 
| the Bible will be found to contain at least one precious 
promise, and by bringing them together thus you will 
| win fresh inspiration for your future work. See that 
the prayer-meeting room is light and neat, and, above 


In heaven now, Paul doubtless rejoices over the | 
. . | gathering of the Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly 






* 


all, that it is well ventilated, Many a Leni Sewet 
himself and the people for drowsiness in prayer-meeting, 
| when in reality the sexton is the only one at fault, 
Plenty of fresh air is indispensable to keep men wide 
awake through an evening hour after they have been 


‘busily working all day, much of the time, perhaps, in 


Do not trust this important matter of 
it for yourself. 


the open air. 
ventilation to the sexton, but see to 
| Finally, sing a great deal, and sing a considerable pro- 
“But nobody knows them!” O% 
they 


| portion of new songs. 
course nobody does—if everybody knew them, 
would not be new songs, and so their singing would 
infuse no fresh life into the meetings. Practice on theim 
a little during the meeting, and, when the meeting is 
over, ask a few of the singers to remain and go over the 
tunes several times, until they have become tolerably 
familiar. 

Mr. Moody also addressed the Convention on several 
other practical Christian themes, and was assisted in his 
work by many clergymen of Germantown and Philadel- 
phia. The meetings, which were held upon the invita- 
tion of the pastors and churches of Germantown, were 
very well attended and full of profit. Mr. Moody has 
recently been engaged in similar work at Scranton 
(where, during his presence, a large sum of money was 
raised for Christian work) and at other places in Penn- 
sylvania and neighboring states. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
— Weston is the place of meeting selected for the next 


annual convention of the West Virginia on, school 
The session will be held May 27 and 28. 


—It has been found needful to connie this year’s 


Association. 


one week later than was at first planned, owing to the 
fact that some of the Sunday-school workers whose 
attendance is expected have early engagements else- 
where. The Assembly will therefore meet July 28, at 
Monona Lake Park, near Madison, Wisconsin, and will 
continue in session until August 7, The second session 
of the new Sea Side Assembly will be held on the As- 
sembly’s grounds at nox F East, New Jersey, August 4-16 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
yard the completer Sunday- 
school organization of Wisconsin is being urged by 
prominent Sunday-school workers of the state.’ 
summer the attention of the State Sunday-school Assem 
bly was called to the fact that Wisconsin is still much 
behind many of the surrounding states in this particular 
The last year’s state Sunday-schvol committee, of which 
Mr. E. G. Durant of Racine was chairman, reported the 
employment of a state Sunday-school worker as an imme- 
diate necessity, if the work of county organizing is to 
go on at all satisfactorily. There are said to be already 
180,000 Sunday-school attendants in the state. 
—Fifty-six new Baptist Sunday-schools were organ- 
ized in North Carolina during the year just closed, 
many of them in communities where no other religious 
services whatsoever are held. An interesting Bap- 
tist State Sunday-school Convention met during the 
summer at Reidsville, with delegates present from four- 
teen of the district associations of the state. Recently 
the experiment was tried of opening a Baptist Sunday- 
school supply store in Raleigh; and the experiment ha, 
proved successful, financially and otherwise. Nearly 
five thousand dollars was received and expended by the 
Sunday-school in the prosecution of its year’s work, 





Las! 


— Money will buy books, but money will not select 
books. Knowing this, the superintendent of the Third 
Avenue Presbyterian Chapel Sunday-school of Eliza- 
beth, New. Jersey, when friends of the school recently 
contributed $150 for the replenishment of the library, 
invited the experienced librarian of a sister Sunday- 
school to assist him in making the choice of the new 
books. 
religious and general reading, some of which were of a 
distinctly educational nature, and none of which are likely 


The result was the purchase of 215 volumes of 




















You will be surprised at the number of blessings | 


to prove useless, as is usually the case when books are 


bought at random—so many books for so many dollars, 


with little discrimination as to subject-matter. On Janu- 
ary 11, the library was thrown open to the scholars, and 
on January 18, the Rev. P. F. addressed the 
school for a short time concerning the use of books in 
general, and regarding the 


library in particular. 


Sutphen 


use of this Sunday-school 


GENERAL 
—Mr. Moody’s schools, at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
are being greatly prospered. Large recitation halls 
are being erected at both schools, and will soon be com- 
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pleted; and at the Ladies’ Seminary the 
new year witnessed the opening of the 
new Frederick Marquand Memorial Hall, 
built from the estate of the late Frederick 
Marquand, of Southport, Connecticut, 
through the kindly interest of Mr. D. W. 
McWilliams, one of the residuary legatees. 
The new hall is a‘model of convenience 
and elegance. It cost about sixty-seven 
thousand dollars, and gives an attractive 
home to eighty young ladies. Special study 
is given to the Bible, both in this and in 
the boys’ school, as might be expected 
from the character of their founder. The 


students come from all classes of society; 


and constitute a fine company of young 
people. Mr. Moody is, however, specially 
desirous of reaching and helping young 
men and women “who haven’t had a 
chance,” as he says, and who, somewhat 
late in life, perhaps, desire the advantages 
of a Christian education. The Lord is 


‘raising up friends to assist the evangelist 


in this excellent work. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate unequaled. Dr. 
R, M. Alexander, Fannettsburg, Pa., says: 
“T think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not 
equaled in any other preparation of phos- 
phorus.” 


Keep this in Mind. In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all druggists, Wells, Richard- 
son, & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c, stamp. 


The gift of the Crazy Patchwork Book to 
every new subscriber to the Fashion Quar- 
terly, will be continued for another month. 
This patchwork book contains transferable 
designs, 100 new stitches, and full instructions 
for this fascinating pastime. The Fashion 
Quarterly for Spring will contain a colored 
fashion plate, designed by the most successful 
modiste of Paris, and a complete story by one 
of America’s most famous writers, and many 
other features. Cut this out and send with 
50 cents to Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Life Insurance. The times give special 
emphasis to the importance of this most 
beneficent instrumentality as a means of pro- 
viding for dependent wives and children, or 
the years when productive labor is .impossi- 
ble. On another page will be found the 
annual ‘statement of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, from which it 
appears that amid all the financial flunctua- 
tions and disasters of the past year, this truly 
great institution has pursued the even tenor 
of its way, dispensing, as usual, its benefits to 
vast multitudes of the distressed, with more 
than princely bounty, and adding, at the same 
time, about three millions of dollars to its 
assets. Cn every working-day of the past 
year it paid over its counter death and 
mutual-endowment claims to the average 
amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. Who 
shall estimate the comfort and gladness which 
must have resulted from such a ministry? 
Those wishing to avail themselves of the 
benefits of Life Insurance, can certainly find 
no medium, through which to obtain it, more 
desirable than this. In addition to low rates, 
its policies are non-forfeitable, and exception- 
ally short and simple; and are also singularly 
free from all those restrictions as to residence, 
travel, and occupation, which many times 
greatly embarrass the insured. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Investors Should read the 10 years’ business 
T 


report of The B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week o! 
every mon loaned at 7 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar | 


SEVEN GREAT. MONARCHIES 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
Ancient Eastern World: Chaldea; Assyria; Babylon; Media ; Persia ; 
Parthia, and the New Persian Empire. By Greonocz Rawson, M. A. 
In three large 12mo. volumes, of over 2,000 pages, large type, leaded. 
With all the notes and a greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
fllustrations (over 700) and maps of the English edition. Price per set, 
in fine cloth, gilt tops, reduced from $18 to $3.00. Postage 48 cents. 


‘* The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, type, 
presswork, illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

‘‘These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence, We know of no other work of similar value and 
extent that is sold in this or any other market for anything 
like so low a price.”—Examiner, N. Y. 

‘A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with the heroes 
of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is he with the facts of 
olden times, When he describes an Assyrian sunset, or a Chal- 
dean home, the reader is led to forget the long centuries that 
separate these scenes from modern times. The deepest anti- 
quity is imbued with the freshness of a bright and living pres- 
ent, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom of defeat, or made 
radiant with the glories of some Babylonian king. Remote- 
ness of the times treated of has not obscured the author’s work, 
but has invested it with the elements of romance, When he 
brings the bloom of health tothe cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, describes 
cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with the matchless ac- 
curacy of a vast erudition, his book leaves a telling impression 


on the mind. His reserved knowledge is wonderful, and sub 
stantiates the main narrative in excellent annotations and ac- 
curate references to orignal sources of imformation. It is the 
greatest historical work of the times.” Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, and the 
faithful student will rise from its perusal with a mind enriched 
by a more vivid knowledge of that ancient world whose 
mysteries the race of scholars has been endeavoring to eluci- 
date.” — Mail, Toronto, 


‘This is a new and marvelously cheap edition of a standard 
work, It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty and 
strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest prices. 
Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book movement at present. 
We do not know of any book that can supply the place of 
Rawlinson.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 





This slip will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the price of Ra w- 
LINSON’S MON ARCHIES ($3.00) if sent within ten days from date of this paper 


(mention name of paper). This offer is to secure your PROMPT response 
and indicate'the paying advertising mediums, 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free, The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Chubh’s Patent Reel Seat and Fishing Rod 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF PRIMARY SABBATH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Trimmings, 
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Six Strip Split Bamboo Henshall Rod. 


HOW TO CONDUCT THEM. 


This cut represents our “ a Me Split Bamboo Bass Rod length § feet 63-10 inches; weight, 8 oz. By LUCY J. RIDER and NELLIE M. CARMAN. 
ye rod gh = tip, ages eee eg Ae y Be cane. Metal Teel seat, * reel — = dndee gba pT 
exagona ferrules, w welt, no dowels, anti-friction tie es. ree tops, nickel-plated trim- 
mings Eetcuct on, ‘These rods are ‘all ready for use, with the exception of ree rig {0 varnish ng. for $7.50 introductory by REV. 3. H. VINCENT, 0.9. 
This rod is made according to the dimensions given by Dr. Henshall, and is indorsed b m asa“ Standard 
Henshall Rod.” Above rod with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Bend for catalogue of CONTAINS: 
Amateur and Rod Makers’ Supplies, to Talks to Children. (Over sixty in number. 
Plans and Sangestions for Variety in Methods, 
Pattern Pages for “ Symbol Gifts.” 
eee Exercises, 


Mention this paper.) THOMAS H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
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and interest ng in comment.” — Bis 


pos oN '—Bishop Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
ing of the kind wh ich in my Judgment, is so emi- | 1122 prot Street, ne. 
nently adapted to 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.” — Rev 
Meredith (Cong. ) “One of the ablest commentaries 
of the century.” . Vi 

best commentar y—immensely ‘suggestive and rn 


not 


ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” | THE AMERICAN suNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


An Wlustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 


Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
bs eat will reak E omens the best commentaries of the 
.”"— Rev. ¥ lor, D.D, (Cong. 


this as the best book I know.”— ap nen 
“Convenient in form. ‘Com Compact, lea 
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“Students will be wise to possess themselves of th appl 


e earnes Sunday-school 
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Choice Hymns for Little orc 


CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE (Words and Music. 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


* For quick UN -SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
= Leones an otelainene stable, for helpa family study s DAY es me 
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Among the many prosminess workers for me Suey 
school who have assisted in this work 
contributions are the following? 


PAPERS, PERIODICALS, | Mrs. Emily Huntington| Mrs. J. F. Willing. 
and all Sunday-scheoo! Supplies. 


Miller. Martha Van Marter, 
Mrs. 8. R. _- (Pansy). | Mary A. Se A 


ctmtns Of papers and catalegues sens tres on B. F. Jaco Frances E. Wil 
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Bible House. New York. | Mary G. Burdette, 





incent, D.D. (Meth.) “The 





TEACH ERS Should not fail to send for 
our NEW list of Cards, Oleo- 
graphs, Art Studies and Gifts. 


GINS, 914 Arch Street, Philadelphia, o— 


KLOPSCH & CO., 92 W 


TEN DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR ONE 7) oa 
THE BIOCRAPHICAL ANNUA 
Contains 170 Portraits and Bi 


Knox P. Taylor. And a score of others. 


The special value of the gy yg’ of the above. 


ographies of a named authors consists in the that in place of 


esting to me.” — Kev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. ( Bapt. and uncrowned rulers, Members ae thcate ets, Eminent | theorizing, they have given the cream of their experi- 
approaches nearest the true awe 2 ‘ef ny popelar eur Clergymen, Authers, inventors, Boldiers, Jud: His. ence in actual work. The outline lessons and other 
— fe fos Anee, e (Bapt. blish torians, Editors, Senators, ete. ‘President Arthur and ilctel os Neg Reg Bw oe have by tested b 
. Publishers. his Cabinet. President-elect Cleveland and his probable é 
New York and ye hab ‘ Cabinet. Price,one dollar. Toclerkymen and Sunday- | #3 to the best methods of teaching the young “ the 


school workers, a discount of one-half will be allowed. things concerning the kingdom.” 


hite St., New York 
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- Latham & Co., 929 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for our list. 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St, N. ¥ 


212 pages, bound in rich silk-finish cloth, stamped itp 
NDAY-SCHOOLS. gold. Price, only $1.00 net. 








Send for a Catalogue. PEKKINPINE 


* | MAPS for S. S. fishers, Bt. Louis, Mo. 





GOODENOUGH 
FLEMING H. REVELL, Publisher, 


H. EILERS & O0., Pur 148 and 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











CELEBRATED 


U1LZ ots eae, Prance 


REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com- 
paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only 
other American edition of Guizor comes down TO 
The French Revolution, only, and is continued to Na- 
poleon III. by Martin, and $49.50 is the published 
price of the two works. THIS ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY EDITION covers from the earliest times to 
1848, is written by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
and completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame 
Guizot De Wirt. It is published in 8 volumes, small 
octavo, printed from the type shown by these lines, con- 


and gives it from the pen of a master, that can be thought of 
as a rival tothe mammoth production of Guizot. How Mr. 
Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 
clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 
we have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 
tt. The first volume gives substantially the beginnings of 
French history, It is of necessity the duliest of the eight, yet 
with Guizot even logarithms would be readable,” — 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

“ The MARVELOUS CHEAPNESS of these profuse- 
ly illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must provoke 





tains the 426 Illustrations, mostly full-page, of the 
imported edition, is bound in tasteful Library style, 
dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. Price of the 
set, only $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 

“ There is only ONE DRAWBACK. . . it seems more 
like getting a present than making a purchase. Guizot 
is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France; 
his style and treatment are philosophical, didactic, rich in 
detail, dramatic in arrangement. His narrative is full of 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as 
in the flesh ; they are men and women, not historic lay figures. 
It isas charming asany romance, and the interest is permanent. 
It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years,”—Domin- 
ton Churchman, Toronto, Canada. 

“In ENGLISH, at least, original or translated, we have 
NO WORK of French history that CAN APPROACH 


comment everywhere. Each volume is easily’ worth 
$2.00, according to the standard of prices asked. This is 
the only complete American edition of this work, which is 
known as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘**In the reproduction of this work the publisher has outdone 
all previous efforts, and has given us a MARVEL of EX- 
CELLENCE, in every respect, at a marvel of cheapness.” 
—Christian at Work, New York. 

Hundred-Page Catalogue, free, descriptive of the best 
books of the world, at the low- 
est prices ever known, together 
with terms upon which books 
are sent for examination 
before payment, to any 
one on application. Address, 
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IT, Wecan name no work that gives the complete history, 


B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
393 Pearl Street, New York, 
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THE THIRD EDITION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Made larger and handsomer, and reduced in 
price from $2.50 to $2.00. 


of the Bible includes Biography, 

7 y° hy, Topography, Arch» 

ae and d Linorature. bas maps and pictures spe- 

Y prepared for it, tabies of Jewish weights and 

measures, and is replete with Bible references on 

every subject, 

This edition gives effect to the very latest results of 

Eastern exploration and Oriental scholarship. 


It contains nearly 1000 pages, and measures 8 inches 
by 6 inches by 2 inches. 

The press and leadi 
denominations bave, after examination, said of it: “It 
ia the arms and best book of the kind in the mar- 
ket.” Dr. Schaff has fe fa us a Dictionary of the 
Bible cis intelligible, and trustwor- 
ta ” “No Bible Dictionary with which we are fa- 

iar can equal this in accuracy of statement and 
freshness ofinformation.” “ It contains the results of 
all modern investigation.” ‘There are many helps to 
Bible readers, and all have merits. This one covers 
the whole ground.” “I know of no Bible Dictionary 
which ought to have so wide a circulation.” 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila.,or 
10 Bible House, New York. 
WHAT TO READ mie Ti? 
PRYDE, LL.D. 
a ay endl « Cloth, 75 cents. 
New Yor His hints on the best books 


and the best Ganed ‘of mastering them are valuable, 
and likely to prove of great practical use.’ 


Funk & WaGNALIS, TO READ. 


10 Dey St., New York. HOW 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Syhlishers, 39 srest 


ministers of the gospel of all 




















our Sunday-schoo! Sup lies, and save money. 
Order Wan & DRUMMOND, ike é Nassau st., N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS of American Tract § Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York, and 151: 2Chestnutst, ‘Phila. 


DRESSENSE gre atest work, “A Study of Origins,” 
Price, $1.50, James Pott & Co., New York. 


QEND 1 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


END FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
oa B. GARNER, 710 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T ber BEST SUNDAY-SCIIOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pmls"en, ASO 
ary Thing of Beauty.” 


JOYFUL LAYS 


Is a practical nay ow he mot men, who know 
the munical wants of Sunday-schools. 


It abounds with Frosh. Strong. 
Stirring, impressive Songs. 


You will be delighted with it, 
Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen pages free om request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS OF 


EASTER MUSIC 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


N Y 18) : ° 
55 Eat 13th street. | Cincinnati, 0. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. ess ona ISAIAH BALTZELL 

Fresh, and edhe superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced bunday-sebvols. iv2 pages, ee 
cover. 35 cents, ‘single oo Pes by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mall, post: 60 per dozen by express, 
Seicums charges un oy per hundred by express. 

Specimen HU ‘to an address, 

wer ae J.8 cenUsy, ubiisher, Dayton, 0. 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 


By ning $2.00 to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 20 EXCHANGE PLACK, NEW York, will receive a 





























superband handsomely ae Music Folio, contatinin; 

250 full quarto size es of chuice instrumental and 
operatic music, son ances, etc.,and will also receive 
each month, by mail, ‘for one year, copies of al! the ele- 
gant, new 4 popular Sheet Musicas published by them. 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our New Catalogues ofall kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Books and Musical lustruments. in 






















and Gecesenenens Music, full music size, 
Broadway, ew ‘York, 
» 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
Newest, Butonrest and Best Boos for Sunda; 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO” dorianteld, Obie 








every family naviat. 2 piano or organ, we will, on re- 
ceipt of 10c., send ‘Yooh Pieces of Vacal 
heavy paper. Row and Popular, ): $2.00 
at retail. WILLIS hy ng eh ak, | co 
Si & BH 
EWELS OF FORAISE 
NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 
Price, 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
ABBATH BE 
pone. a in ae market, 7% BRIM FULL OF Géus 
t stamas for sam 
OUR R SABBATH HOME ! renee a EW 
J.J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


@lanamaker’s. 


PaRILapEe rata, Feburary 2, 1285. 


Carpets have taken adown- 
ward lurch. Ingrain tumbles; 
Tapestry tumbles to Ingrain; 
Brussels to Tapestry; Velvet 
to Tapestry; Moquette below 
Brussels; Smyrna almost to 
Tapestry. 

People who were going to 
buy one are thinking of the 
next grade higher. The new 
prices point to different car- 
pets or less expense. Which 
shall it be? They need to 
know about the carpets of 
which they are thinking now 
—as much as they know 
about those they were going 
to buy before. 

There is reason, therefore, 
for putting in print the com- 
monest facts about well- 
known carpets. 

Tapestry looks like Brus- 
sels, as every body knows. 
There are several grades of 
it. Few can distinguish one 
from another. Certain 
makes command the highest 
prices, partly because of the 
difficulty of judging the 
grades, But, as buyers gen- 
erally have no means of 
knowing one make from 
another, they have to trust 
the seller. Buying Tapestry, 
then, is apt to be an act of 
confidence. We propose to 
make it less so. So is buy- 
ing Brussels. We propose 
to make it safer. And the 

same of the others. 

What is Tapestry carpet? 
What is Brussels? One is a 
copy of the other. Tapestry 
costs about two-thirds as 
much as Brussels; and, on 
the floor, there is very little 
difference between them. 

The frame-work of both is 
hard inflexible cotton and 
jute. Ifyou take a bit of 
each and pull the woolen 
yarn all out, there is left, of 
the Brussels, the frame-work 
that holds it together and 
gives it stiffness; it looks 
like a sieve, with meshes 
about ten to the inch. Of 
the Tapestry more is left. 
When the wool is drawn 
out of the face, the back is 
solid with jute. Pull out this 
solid back of jute, and only 
the frame-wor’- is left; the 
same as the frame-work of 
Brussels. The difference be- 
tween the stuffs of Brussels 
and Tapestry, then, is jute in 
the place of a part of the 
wool. 


The face of Brussels and 








Tapestry, both, is a mass of 
loops of colored woolen yarn 
held fast by the hidden frame- 
work of cotton and jute be- 
low ; and the colors form the 
carpet’s figure. The car- 
pets goodness as to dur- 
ability depends on the mak- 
ing, of course, but main- 
ly on the wool in the loops 
and what is under the loops. 
One judges Tapestry by the 
number of loops to the inch. 
The best has ten; the poor- 
est down to six. Turn it 
over, and look at the back. 
The larger the mesh in the 
frame-work, the more sparse 
the loops and the wool on 
the face. 

What is under the face? 
What effect does it have? 
The loops on the face of 
Brussels are backed by wool 
below. The loops on the face 
of Tapestry are backed by 
jute. Wool is soft, and jute 
is hard. The wool on the 
face, of course, wears longer 
against a back of yielding 
wool than against a back of 
unyielding jute. So Brussels 
wears longer than Tapestry. 
How much longer? By as 
much as the back of wool 
is gentler to the trampled 
loops than jute ; so much; 
no more. It isn’t soft enough 
to have the difference felt by 
the foot in use. The maker's 
object in using wool instead 
of jute is only ' to make a sof- 
ter bottom to wear against. 
The luxurious softness one 


feels with the foot comes. 


only of carpet-lining. 

This back of wool in 
Brussels has another conse- 
quence. It is the source of 
colors to make the carpet’s 
pattern. It consists, or 
rather the wool of the Brus- 
sels - carpet consists, of 
several yarns of different 
colors lying side by side in 
little hundles. At every 


tenth-of-an-inch or so, one ° 


out of the bundle of colored 
yarns is looped above; and 
the yarn that is taken to 
form the loop is the yarn of 
the color the pattern re- 
quires. just there. Now that 
is the whole of the Brussels 
fabric. 

The Tapestry colors are 
printed one after another on 
one continuous yarn. 
There’s nothing more won- 
derful. Loops. are made on 
the yarn, one after another ; 
the colors are rege to 
form the pattern as the loops 
are made! Unravel a bit of 
Tapestry, and watch the 
loops as they disappear. 
The pattern is on the yarn, 
but three times longer! 
Now, by taking the pattern 
out, you see how it got in. 





The yarn was printed. The 
pattern enlarged three-fold 
was printed on the yarn it- 
self; and, when the yarn is 
looped in the weaving, the 
pattern appears! Incredible 
but true! 

And now you see why the 
pattern is sharp, exact, in 
Brussels; and a little shady, 
inexact, in Tapestry. There 
is no other difference in look 
between the two. 

The grades of Brussels: 
“five-frame,” “ four-frame,” 
etc.—Not to go into difficult 
reading, “five-frame” means 
that the bundles consist of 
five yarns; “four-frame” 
means four yarns; and so 
on. The number of “frames” 
is the proportion of wool in 
the carpet, its body, close- 
ness, weight and softness— 
value and durability. 

“Five-frame” Brussels 
proper has its bundles of 
five woolen yarns, and these 
yarns treble—fifteen yarns 
in a bundle; but nobody 
makes it so. The nearest 
approach to that standard is 
found in the best makes. 
There is “five-frame ” Brus- 
sels with under threads of 
jute in place of wool; a sort 
of mongrel Brussels-and- 
Tapestry. But we need not 
go into all the adulterations. 

We have set forth these 
two staple carpet-fabrics as 
fairly and fully as we can in 
brief. You will buy the 
safer if you have read with 
care, especially after a little 
carpet-dissecting. What we 
have told is by no means all 
there is totell. It is enough 
to sharpen your eyes and 
guide your judgment; to 
make you comparatively in- 
dependent of names and 
phrases. 


Best Ingrain (“extra 
super”), 60 cents; a room- 
ful. 

3est Tapestry, 75 cents; 
a roomful. 

Inferior Tapestry, 50 cents; 
enough. 


Best Velvet, $1; a room- 
ful. 

Inferior Velvet, go cents; 
enough. 


Best five-frame Brussels, 
$1; a roomful. 

Smyrna, $1 15; 
a-reomful. 

Best Moquette, $1.25; a 
rvomfal, 


a sidewof- 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streeta, 
and City-hall square. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include » Pong. 

From | to 4 copies, one year. , . 
an 5 to 9 copies... 
10 to 19 copies - 
20 copies or over....a ‘ 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent according! 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a ome eto 
one address, or sent separately to the mem the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

Thé yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the Fo gt has been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the pape be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper wit, 

wever, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the sub- 
scriber so desires, and vemits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts recet 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates: 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which It has been sent. A}l addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription fs renewed by some other _— 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SOPMBOS TOSS. FORE WY ccc rccrsecccevesccerecccsrecresccccssee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
thesmaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form lar e clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 

twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 

copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
= may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 

the required number. Ariy number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Trachers betonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement te 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An oxweceey cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issne, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Fae post free, fora year, to any address In Great 

ritain, for ten shillings prepaid. The = xed will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_P. O. Box 1550. 











NEW BOOK, Containsinstruc- 
Kensingt on tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
jto work Golden Rod 4.0axcom>, 
umac, Pussie Willows, and 
Embroide ‘66 other flowers, Tells THE rror- 
eR CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 
AND 


&c., of each. Tells now to Press, Trim 


AND_ Finisu, &c. Frice S5e. 3 5 for $1. 
The Colors 125 NEW STICHES tor 
Crazy b Fevressor ull inetruc 

Tt ten aeer nt stiches, 2! 
ass°TImyY PA'T- 
rune Rew Hook andNew 

Designs. 25c.; 6 for $1. Pome gente wi anted. 8 
MPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 1328 designs. Shows each de- 
bs entire. Price l5c. The biggest Catalogue out. 
w Stamping Outfit. Containe everything need. 

ed and 35 patterns for every kind o 
STAMPING WILL NO 


=e m Painting. 
et outfit ever offered for “> 
Al four Books and the Stamping Outfit, #1.50. 
Send stamp for full es ey of Outfits, Books, &c, 
T. E. KER, Lynn, Mass, 


PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 75 
S| LK: ieces, nearly all different, of elegant 





f corey and 
TRU 





Silks and Velvets—makes a full yard. 

Sent, po tpaid, for $1. The best as- 
sorted one dollar package put up. 

We have a set of 35 Patterns for ornamenting the 
ois pieces, consisting of birds, Butterflies, Beetles, 
ers and Webs, Fans, Kate Greenaway Figures, etc, 
can be instantly stamped spon the silk and then 
outlined, on yt or painted. Price for the set, 
with. material for transferring, 6Oc. Ail the above’ 

$1.50. 4 ‘Address J. L. Patten, 3 W, lith St., N Y. 


LADIES’ MANUAL OF Work 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS. This is we ay book 
that has been advertised so much. Price, 
50c.; 5 for $2.00. We send our LapIEes’ Book or FANCY 
WorK bop ~% ~~ ) free with each Manual. 

J. F. INGALLS, I LYNN, M Mass, 


SILKS «on Woe 


Handsomest assortment ever offered. 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
catalogue of fancy stitches for th 
1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS 











Send for Price List and Circular! 


UTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS_LIGHTEST eet 
Most Beautiful and D ie Work, 
AND DOES NOT INJURE NEALT. 
Willcox & Gibbs. M, Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


1437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





pus SSonANITTER tot: Madison 8t.Chicoge 










Circulars free. 


HW ASHER 


guaranteed or money refunded. The 


te 4 So aery and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub 
bing. Oan be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 

ss inamoment. So simple and easy to operate tho most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in 4 — that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which preven 


AGENTS WANTED ‘Excluive teri $3.50. ~ ino ‘the ‘ct 
brated RETSTONS Se ete at Manuf: 


of buttons and injury to 


WASHER CO-, Erle Erie, Pa, 





JAMES PYLES 






PEA 


me BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


1H HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Mrs POTTS SAD IRON 
poi HANDLE 


an 





ADVANTAGES 


Not BURN THE 

p0 “DETACHABLE 
WALNUT HANDLE 

DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS 


IN USE AND 
BEST 'YS°2*° CHEAP. 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO ASET. 


FOR SALE THE 


‘HARDWARE TRADE. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and ape by thousands of Lae ot Your 
Greoge LR have it on sale. k him for it 
D.S - Wil BERGE R. Prop., 233 N, oa ‘St., Phila... Pa 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., DOBBINS: ELECTRIC 

116 Se, Foarth 
Street, Philadelphia, fee zu doce substribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


Whilst 
They Last. . 


Many have come only to look over 
our CARPET BARGAINS, but pat- 
terns, qualities and prices induced them 
to buy now when we can offer such 
varieties in 


nm 














BODY BRUSSELS .- at $1.00 
VELVETS - - - - at .95 
(Will wear better.) 
WILTONS - - - - at 1.50 
TAPESTRY BRUSSEIS, _ .75 


(Many of which were $1.00.) 

INGRAINS, at all prices. 

No intending purchaser should delay 
calling on us to save money by securing 
what is needed now or may be for fu- 
ture use. 

J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Be 1K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, , Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Loui is. 


WANTE 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS 
sent free, including Mother, Home, and 
Henven, $2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150 monthly. E. B. Treat, Publisher, NewYork. 

WANTED Forour unparalleled work. A boundless 

harvest. “80 orders in 4 days;” * 60 or- 
ders in 3 days;” “ Never less than 15a 


AGENTS JAMES IL EARLE: Publisher, Boston, 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE A Mutual Benefit 


Association, lim- 
ited to members of Lg goer. Churches. Insures 
from 90 10 98 500, _ Onl a, Pa assessments in four years. 

nts anted, Liberal Commission. Address 
-SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


AUOBLE be Renter THEGREAT«*BRAVE 


Foreraved by Rev. Herbert W. pala’ _ 

lew Holid Book. k. $100 per uronati Our popular 
xtra T Prices, AGENTS wanted. 
‘Address H. i, WARREN & CO. 1117 Chestont Fak Philadelphia, 


Men and Women Agents. James F. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y 

















meeting with 
J. WORTH, 8ST. LOUIS, MO., or CHICAGO, ILL- ILL. 


AC E NT WANTED for the most 
tyne & pay yyy | 

CONGRESS” T “TWENTY 

Cc 

<‘eii-isi~ vy J ames G. Blaine. 

Hon. J. 8. Wise, M. C., f., Bays: 

ever takes it up no matter hater habe Mr. Blaine’s 

te gle or bom will never put it down until he 
ole.” aeente muke from $200 

to 210005 per ae. Over 6,000 agents already 

7. loyed. Send for our very liberal terms. ae 

E HENRY BILL PUB. CO., Norwich, Conn, 


ARGE PROFITS 


ge Mih-complete ames mk 








Se 
in chest, for ontfit to 
make 2. nd ne now Se MAKE 


Sao 
soe J, W. MANNEER, "sore" 


No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
j Always Ready. 
A GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

| Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
r Mayonaise 
inds ot 











| 
| 
| 


MEATS, FISH, 
etc., ever sold. 


E. R. Durkee & Co., | 


DRES Sine | NEW YORK. 
THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Dura2able,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Cata y 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 fixth St, Pittsburch. Pr 


THE WONDERFUL. 


















~ 
e 











FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., @ 
Works, Camden, N. J. * 26 John Sty New York 














RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chesteut Street Philadelphia. 





QEE advertisement of Chicago Corset Com- 
pany, Chicago, Lil., in next week's issue. 





Ww HEN you wantanice Iron Fence or good F. 
Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Spri ngfield, ¢ O. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


_—_<>——— 


HEART TO HEART. 


[Lord Plunket, the Bishop of Meath, in The Church 
Sunday-school Magazine.] 








We shall see thee by and by, 

Face to face, dear Lord, on high. 

But till then, oh! be thou nigh— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Unto us thy heart incline, 

And in bonds of love divine, 

Knit our restless hearts to thine— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


So with thee may we abide, 

And do thou, O Lord, provide 

All we need when by thy side— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Give us Faith from torment free, 

Faith—the unseen things to see, 

Faith that simply cleaves to thee— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Give us Hope that makes us pure, 

Bids us faint not, but endure, 

Tells us of a Keeper sure— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Give us Love—to truly know 

All that we poor sinners owe 

Unto him who loves us so— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Give us, last, a holy Fear— 

Thee to worship and revere, 

Just because thou art so near— 
Heart to heart! 
Not far apart! 


Thus united may we be, 
Thou with us, and we with thee, 
Now, and through Eternity ! 
Heart to heart! 
No more apart! 
Amen. 





A TYPICAL MISTAKE. 


[John Ruskin, in Fors Clavigera. ] 


Looking back upon my writings for the 
last twenty years, | believe that their fail- 
ure has been in very great part owing to 
my compromise with the infidelity of the 
outer world, and my endeavor to base my 
pleading upon motives of ordinary pru- 
dence and kindness instead of on the pri- 
mary duty of loving God—foundation 
other than which no man can lay. I 
thought myself speaking to a crowd 
which could only be influenced by visible 
utility; nor was I the least aware how 
many entirely good and holy persons were 
living in the faith and love of God as viv- 
idly and practically now as ever in the 
early enthusiasm of Christendom, until, 
chiefly in consequence of the great illnesses 
which, for some time after 1878, forbade 
my accustomed literary labor, I was 
| brought into closer personal ‘relations 
with the friends in America, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Italy, to whom, if I am 


| spared to write any record of my life, it 


will be seen that I owe the best hopes and 
highest thoughts which have supported 
and guided the force of my matured mind. 
These have shown me, with lovely initia- 
tion, in how many secret plaees the prayer 
was made which I had foolishly listened 
for at the corners of the streets; and on 
how many hills which I had thought left 
desolate, the hosts of heaven still moved 
in chariots of fire. 

But surely the time is come when all 
these faithful armies should lift up the 
standard of their Lord—not by might, 
nor by power, but by his Spirit, bringing 
forth judgment unto victory; that they 
should no more be hidden nor overcome 
of evil; but overcome evil with good. If 
the enemy cometh in like a flood, how 
much more may the rivers of Paradise? 
Are there not fountains of the great deep 
that open. to bless, not destroy ? 

And the beginning of blessing, if you 
will think of it, is in that promise, “ Great 
shall be the peace of thy children.” All 
the world is but as one orphanage, so long 
as its children know not God their Father; 


|and all wisdom and knowledge is only 


more bewildered darkness, so long as you 
have not taught them the fear of the Lord; 
—not to be taken out of the world in 
monastic sorrow, but to be kept from its 
evil in shepherded | peace. 





DURHAM SYSTEM (ecrew 
PLUMBING 232% = PhEtsixg 
Pam ~a a free. ot u y HAM 


Houses Drarnacx Co., Zl 42d St. » New York. 








AS for Bart's Shoes. T ners fit ag a Manu- 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & New York, 





F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, O. 





ORBEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN RooFING Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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Send Your Names 
SUPTS. and Addresses for a 





FREE SANIPLE 


of tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 





tions Published. 








Rev. J. H, Vine ith 
Rev. D. ‘ism 


ENDORSED B BY 










Rev. W. Randolph, Rev. B.M.Paimer, Rev. John Potts, Hon. F, 






4 . Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.J.A.Worden, Rev.H. r Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
airbanks 





PROVIDENCE, R. |. 












PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Price and New "Photographs. 


if ile SWAN 
NITURE io i 
MF'D BY PHILA. 


| AM NOW READY TO FILL ORDERS 


FOR THE 


Champion Lamp. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
86 South 2d S8t., - Philadelphia, Pa 











ma STRRE QP EGAN” ekwibitTG 

every subject Q! BL E HIBITIONS, c= 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR A MAN 

Lanterns for Home Amusement. wiis6- sent 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. New 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Lar; «Pag 

lllustrated Catal 

CLINTON H. ae 


eCatalogne = 





ue m 
BELL COMPANY, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
» WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete, ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells ofpure yy and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
“WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, zewer 
Clecks, &e.. & Prices and cata- 


rl. 
“Baltimore, Ma, 


meee sent free. Address 

. McSuane & Co., 
PERA IA GLASSES spcicciet sarometers 
ome. s ap Be ne , 

, Photographic Outfts for 

wl H. H. Walinsley & Ce. Sucenbve to R. & J. 
Beck, Philad’a a. Lilus, Price List free to any acidress. — 
AND LODGE PURNT eS 


CHURC Send for Catalogue. S. C. Sm: 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUITS Manvfetured by Sh 


Manufactured by Shaw, 
bury Street, Boston. Send AP eictee 


Si GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


YOUNG, 731 Arch 8 





























Send for 
Tinie 











Pages. 
It tells how to grow fruits of all 
kinds, ‘ORTIY oly tions 

ORTHY MALL 
ITS and CoM pe 
senting the 
the United States. It contains full instructions for 
runing, and obtaining Fruit Trees and 

is replete with ae Gees ae to ail Tatorested fe eat ° 
culture, especial! nners. ith pla 
eents; without plates, & cents. tite PRE 


_d. T. LOVETT, Little Silver. 2 N. J, 








THE EDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER- 


ROSE: 


Que Great Specialty is growing and distributi: 
Os ES—we Salen strong Pot ‘Plan: suitable for 
poem ¢ bloom, pately by mail at all Post Offices, 
Zrriesiia Varieties, your Too! 
1} 12 for $23 3 for'S3 100 for S12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & 10) FORS 1 


ng tovalue. Send = our New G 
Cc 
oie 









pmee illus, and choose from over 
Address, ¥E a 


500 fin 
DINGEE & CONARD 
est Greve, Chester Ce., 





ieee givingaw 
the beautiful “= Ten i. SUN 


ET. 
Rose Growers 





BEACH & COE Ses Ftomess 


c# Send for their beautiful Salo for Meena 1885, ynEx. 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


| of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably | 
| valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 WATCHES 


ST 1 nized as THE 

L BE ST for afl uses in which 
ose time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principai cities 
and towns by the a 2ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers). who give a FULL warrantv. 











are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of tam 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. 

Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locemetive Engi- 
neers, Conductors amd Railway men. 


cap Lee Creat ¢ Churchl LICHT. 


FRIXkY Patent 

Cheapest and the Best Light | Ag in re anna 4 Se ome 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the tr ___L P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N.Y. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
Only the most desirable loans. ‘Ab- 


| MORTGAGE solute safety and satisfaction. The 


Kansas-Missouri Loan & Trust Co. Wyandotte,Kan 


FARMS, RMILLS 


MELT 


R. B. OHAFFIN & O0. B 


Oo TO INVESTORS, 
ONE] ves 
Ret mung 4 mort- 


inne- 
apolis or Hennepin Gon Min } 3 re 
eamount © e oan. ail gearant 
met 8 per ct. Satisfaction 






























‘or Mention this paper. 
8.H.BAKER. Toan Ac’t.. Minneapolis, Mina 


ts INVESTORS “ca 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


| Lawrence, Kansas. t™ fortunes Be Real gl Bae 
tate Leans’ paid in Lo or 
faction GUARA ANTEED. For reliability, consult 
| Spey atm see i N, Y. City, or Nat. Ban k, Lawrence, 
an. cur nterest prompt! . 
sous panapiet, rah I EE a ample efortasetc. 
erkins, aes. 


M, Perkins, Pres. be . Hart, 
Lit. Warne VV Pres. sudtior. {& W. Gillett. reas. 


SAFEST OF ALL INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
| Semi-annual Interest. Negotiated by’ the Minneapolis 
Mortgage and Investment Company ,in sams of $200 
and upwards. Prompt payment ‘of Prinei and 
Interest Coupons, maramtesd and remitted to lender 
without charge. Best Lecation in the Union. 
Fifteen years’ experience.” Ample capital. Widecon- 
nections, Unquestioned references, including the 
Congregationalist, Boston. Send for forms, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
EASTERN MANAGER—HENRY A, RILEY, 
170 Broadway, New York. 











y.ieat 5 and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled H. , Eczemas, and every torm ot 
Itching, Scaly and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifyi ing properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 

odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 
and Olly Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is nfi- | 
nitely superior to all other soa Sold ev erypare. 
hing Sa. cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 

Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify tt the Skin.” — ‘id 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


Improved ELASTIC 
TRUSS. Worn nigh 
and day. Sent by mail | 
Vaeverywhere. Write for 
full descriptive circulars 
to the 
N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


For delicate Stomachs, or deranged | 
ren from any cause. Heart- 


TROCHES ° urn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- 
sure, ‘relieved at once. Sample sent | 


tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., 
P. O. 720: By mail, 25 cents a box; 5 boxes for i. ov. 


SAVE YOUR EYES See advertisement 














































t iss GO AND 

next issue. opera wis TERN 

TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! Railway to,000 Acres 
of the oicest Farm- 


ing Lan ds in the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
Minnesota and Dene ota, at 
from $2. ° $6.00 
per acre, on Terms that 
are within the reach of 
Everyone. Secure a new 


j\eave the marshes, stumps, 
stones and worn-out lands 


f the Don’t wait, 
ee mateo ber. 
. and price 
ea onthe ste per will advance “soon.” For 


m all 
information, apply to 
SHAS. E. SIMMONS, 
d ag niet 
ee 


SHICAGO, lilinois: 


g0n as with two 
lengthen a accordingtothe wel ee See 


ugh countr 
nd fine ask dives oe Sitios, nd 
ilthe Carri 


age Butldersand Dee: 


roads an 
id 








| Shoe has won for it so high a place in 




















INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal yg te bodes 0 val 

1,200 loans in force TAVE. HAD 
TO FORECI ‘OxE. Rip ty VER VAL. 
LEY MORTGAGE, and have NEVER LOST 
A DOLLAR of principal or interest on any Joan 
made here. Interest Copece ted and sent to you, free 

of cost, pack yout hese loans are My rafe. and 
pay nearly three am known 
Tes as much as U. $. BONDS. and recome 
uended by lendiugr business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 


vy tu REFERENCES “ee 

Rev. WM L. GAGE, D. D., wet rtfond, Conn. 

M. E. GATES, as D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 
lege, vow Brunswick, Ry 

Dr. Bt t , Pres’t Binhees Normal School, 


Gene 
Hon. E M. aa Manchester, N 
Rev. JOHN W. BAY Mi 
rR. Jno. K. BUCKL 
mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Congregationalist, Boston. N. ¥. Observer. 
All are p with my investments. 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
on application. Mention ay paper.* Address 


‘oot and Steam Power 

Complete outfite 

Worksho Basiness. 

Lathes for Wood oe eta). Cir- 

cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 

ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 

$e. Len > mo = trial ifdesired, 

escri ve talogue 

Price List Free. = 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


No. 348 Ruby St. “ieee, 5, } 















Bed. ayy, 


Will be re ‘a Uy 
to all applicants PRE E-oa 

and to customers of last Without 
orderingit. It contains illustrations, prices, 
Copcrtaone and directions for Ck all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, etc. 


D.M. FERRY &CO. he Shd 


















ARDEN QUIDE, just published, 

FR E to all. Best varieties at low 

prices #2. ought to have it.--GOLE 
BRO.,Seedsmen,Pe.ia,lowa, | 


E.P.GATEStnix rene es 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Bosten ; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cinc fanati ; Church of the ‘Holy Communion, Phila- 


For the sick and well-alike, it is the best | deiphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


| for every part of the country, We invite attention to 


our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom 9600 t 


} , one u 
\* CBM MIT ITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 


are eo S to apply to us direct for all information 


gonusces with. vw art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
RS and specifi ons furnished on application, 
La doont haba Or Oreans s for sale at low prices. 


| RARA 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Tout nin and Durability. 


ILLIAM KNAB 
Nos. 204 sand 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 









sent 
ORGAN CO. 0’A, 
SUN TYPE WRITER 82, Practical Mchine. 


(Must be Sold Previous to Removing, 


| Two first-class Church (Pipe) Organs, one of 14 
| stops, and one of 22 sto Great bargains peer be had 
by immediate ‘application to REUBEN NICHOLLS, 
the builder, 78 LAUREL ST., » PHILADELPHIA, 





aCaution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledgetheir 
own inferiority by attempting to bulld upon the repate- 
tion of the orfgins You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles* 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for gentiomels 1 
made of finest Tunnery 

Skin stitched with large talf 
Machine Twist, and is unettial- 
led in Durability, Comfort and 
Appearance. Ht is mace in varl- 

















ous widths to fit an 
foot. It is made with 
ogg broad or warrow 
tee Made in style 
shown in ¢uf, 
. also in Congress 
<Q and Lace, 


The 
quality of this 


ublic estimation 
thatit stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, {his Shoe is within your reach: ask 
yous dealer for it, andif he cannot supply you with @ 

fit, send your address on postal card to JAMES 


Bias & CO.,38 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 





Are the CHEAPEST 
and BEST for CHIL- 


None 


NUR ° 
Sa aN eauat, 
t@ GIVE SOLA 

= id by a Sopuahble 


nuine without 
Mu 


eaters. “@& 











W.H. HARRISON & BRO 
Plain & Artistic 


CTURERS OF 






Tngposters «: ind Deal Tiles for 
md for Lilustrated oe ~eLe 


earths, Facings, 4c. 
i436 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia 





KEYSTONE Steam ‘bance Dataetenntteiues 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the a Sears Ag’ pean designs, and all other Sila e 





Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. $.1 MILLER. & BRO. Manufrot rers 
4 Salesroom : 1208 & 12 10 Ridse Avent 
seer ptr & 1213 Spring Garden Street. PP bia 
Send for Niustrated Catalogue and Price Lit 


PLIES RE RCO EEL MDG LE RESID OE RR IR 5 RI com 





at 96 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. : [February 7, 1885 











: RAY D’s EDUCATIONAL. os 
| ra artis STATE Mi E NT BATE, Pe kt es SENT a 





VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET Y 


EXCURSIONS. OF Calendar. Address i ‘Tovwext. Bostou, Illustrated 
All Traveling Expenses Included. WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Alien, ‘B.A. a, 4 
i Parties will leave Philadelphia pad Chek ES : : som 


i . val 
‘|| vwunspax, cenit ss, |The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York’ ..RBGEY ACADEMY, 
| t 








a 


FOR THE pared tor business or for high standing in College. 


. ‘ : West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,207" 
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